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| ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
3314 RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultura] re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You learn naturally, 
just as you would if living im a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language" Way! 


The reason this “Living Language’ method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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GENTLEMEN : 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Course checked. This is a saving 


Check () FRENCH {) SPANISH 
Important Here [ITALIAN 1) GERMAN 
{J RUSSIAN [) HEBREW 
Name = 
(please print) 
Address 
: City and Zone__ State 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you_ lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 8- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1959 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 


not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you're 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s: fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . » Whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself, 


Choose Your Own “Classmates”! 

You can leam by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 
COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 

You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
33% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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PREVIEW 


Travet's July issue will honor that STAR ADDITION: ALASKA with a practical, 
down-to-earth cover story followed by a full-route description of the 

Alaska Highway's 1,523 miles from Dawson Creek, B.C., to Fairbanks, plus a 
picture story on how they celebrate the Fourth in Nome. In the same issue 
rejoicing over entry of America's largest state will be a splendid article on 

the smallest: RHODE ISLAND, and for those seeking an overlooked area close 

to major centers, we'll have LAND OF THE LITTLE COLONEL. Other articles 
will stimulate your wanderlust in this ALL-AMERICAN issue, one to save for 

those happy trips ahead for you and your family. 


Many travelers overlook advantages of effortless summer 
sightseeing available on lifts like Sun Valley's in Idaho. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


1.1 am traveling first (cabin, tourist) 
class. 
2. What time is the first (second) sit- 
ting? 
3. I’d like something for sea (air) sick- 
ness. 
4. How do I get to the airport? 
5. How long does it take from the air- 
POLL Loven bru Caer ac elas Gwe oa ? 
6. My camera is for personal use. 
7.1 have two cartons of cigarettes. 
8. What are we passing on the right 
(left) ? 
9. Where may I rent an automobile? 
10. Please let me have .. . litres of gas 
(oil). 
11. You have reserved a room for me? 
12. Please have my bags carried up to 
my room. 
13. 1 wish to have coffee and rolls. 
14. I will eat my noon meal elsewhere. 
15. What does this item on the menu 
consist of? 
16. Please bring me some water (wine). 
17.1 think you’ve added up this bill in- 
correctly. 
18.1 would like to see a dress (suit, 
skirt). 
19. This is too small (large). 


. Please let me have a sales slip. 


BY GERDA M. ANDERSEN 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


— 


aS 


~) 


19. 
20. 


. Jeg tror, 


DANISH 


. Jeg rejser pa fgrste (cabin, turist) 


klasse. 


. Hvornar er férste (anden) server- 


aS 
ing? 


. Jeg vil gerne have noget imod s¢syge 


(luftsyge). 


. Hvordan kommer jeg til lufthavnen? 


. Hvorlenge tager det fra lufthavnen 
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. Kameraet er til mit personlige brug. 
. Jeg har to kartoner cigaretter. 
. Hvad passerer vi til hdjre (venstre) ? 


. Hvor kan jeg leje en bil? 


.Lad mig fa.. 


.liter benzin (olie). 


. De har vel reserveret et verelse til 


mig? 


. Vil De serge for, at bagagen bliver 


bragt op pa verelset. 


. Jeg vil gerne have kaffe med rund- 


stykker. 


. Jeg spiser middags-maltidet ude. 


. Hvad bestar denne ret pa spisekortet 


af? 


. Vil De bringe mig noget vand (vin). 


De har lagt regningen 
forkert sammen. 


. Jeg vil gerne se pa en kjole (dragt, 


nederdel). 
Denne her er for lille (stor). 


Vil De give mig en nota. 


als 


on 
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PRONUNCIATION 


Yay riser po first-eh (cabin, too- 
REEST) klas-seh. 


. Vor-NAWR ehr first-eh (ANN-en) 


sair- VEH-ring? 


Yay veh gair-neh ha no-eth eemoth 
SOE-seeh (LOHFT-seeh). 


.Vor-DAN komr yay teh LOHFT- 


how-nen ? 


. Vor-LAING-eh tahr deh fra LOHFT- 


how-nen teh. . .? 


.KAHM-erah-eth ehr teh meet pehr- 


SOHN-lee-eh broo. 


. Yay hahr TOH car-TONGR seega- 


RETR. 


- Va pa-SEHR-er vee teh HOY-reh 


(VEN-streh) ? 


. Vohr ka yay ly-eh en BEEL? 


leetr ben-SEEN 
(OHL-yeh). 


_Dée HAHR ‘vel reb-scht- VED ERE 


vairel-seh te my? 


.Veh dee sir-reh for ah ba-GA-shen 


bleer bract op po vairels-eth. 


. Yay veh gair-neh ha caff-eh meh — 


ROHN-stekr. 


. Yay spee-ser MID-das-mol-teeth-eth 


OO-the. 


_Va beh-stawr den-neh ret res SPEE- 


se-kawrt-eth ah? 


. Veh dee bring-eh my no-eth VAN 


(VEEN). 


. Yay trohr dee hahr lact rye-ningen 


for-KEHRT samm-en. 


18. Yay veh gair-neh SEH po en KYOH- 


leh (dract, nether-dehl). 


19. Den hair ehr for LEE-leh (STOHR). 


20. 


Veh dee ghee my en NO-ta. 
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Entire 4-part package only $2 for limited time! I 

SABENA Belgian World Airlines, 720 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, N.Y. I 

ENCLOSED is $2 for complete HOLIDAY ABROAD package, ] 

postpaid with 7-day money-back guarantee. | 

Papp enero ee Mas je SIE ES ese gen rte aI ty ale | I 

I 

ADDRESS I 

ieee eee FONE. STATE: s Mane I 

I 

MY TRAVEL AGENT IS: l 
“HOLIDAY ABROAD’'® 
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... till you get the biggest, 
most useable of all travel books! 


“HOLIDAY ABROAD 1959” Big, complete, 140-page 
volume, half in full color—puts you deep inside 
Europe before you go! Gives you hundreds of late 
travel facts and touring “finds’’! Lets you plan more 
travel fun than ever before! With an endless variety of 
“extra-value’’ tours, maps, and fresh ways to see 
more, do more with every day, every dollar abroad! 


..- plus the only complete 
trip-planner ever published! 


PERSONAL VACATION PLANNER Only book of its kind! 
64 pages that tear out and paste up for the easiest 
planning ever! See hundreds of first-time tour com- 
binations, with daily itineraries, side trips, ‘free cities’’ 
and complete cost! Then plot exactly the trip you want, 
day-by-day, dollar-by-dollar! Only with this unique 
book can you plan so much extra fun and luxury! 


... plus these bonus extras 
if you act now! 
Giant Color Map! Music of Europe! 


Brilliant 4 color repro- RCA Victor 45 rpm 
duction of all Europe — record with highlights 


and the Near East... from RCA Victor AI- 
over 3 feet wide. Per- bums — PLUS $1 cou- 
fect for framing! pon towards albums! 
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-On less than it costs back home!” 


READ HOW THIS HAPPY 


YES, HERE WE ARE on 
our own homesite in beau- 
tiful Cape Coral, Florida... 
feeling like a couple of new- 
lyweds in the warm, health- 
ful sunshine. My husband, 
Bill, likes to fish and he’s 
discovered Cape Coral is a 
fisherman’s paradise. I like 
gardening. So while my 
friends back home will still 
be fighting colds and chills, 
I'll be having the time of 
my life growing flowers, 
fruits and vegetables in my 
backyard. 


Everything's Brand-New 
and Beautiful! 


It’s like a dream come 
true. Who would’ve thought 
a year ago we could live in 
this land of vacations, gor- 
geous beaches and expen- 
sive luxury hotels? And 
yet, with the savings on 
clothing, heating and the 


STORY CAN BE YOURS! 


low cost of living, it will 
actually cost us less to 
live here than it does back 
home! 


You should have seen the 
look on Bill’s face when he 
first found out we could buy 
a big 2-lot homesite in Cape 
Coral for as little as $1320 
and pay only $20 down and 
$20 a month. He got so 
excited he sat right down 
then and there and figured 
out we could pay for our 
homesite out of our regular 
budget WITHOUT DRAW- 
ING ONE EXTRA PENNY 
OUT OF THE BANK! 


After that, all Bill could 
talk about was Cape Coral. 
About how land values are 
rising 100% ...150%... 
even 200% in a few short 
months. And about how we 
couldn’t possibly lose on 
Cape Coral property even if 


we decided later not to move 
in, because we were sure to 
sell the land for its original 
price and very possibly 
make a nice profit. 


Living Here Is 
One Long Honeymoon! 


In Cape Coral we are 
looking forward to a hap- 
pier, healthier life — the 
kind of carefree outdoor 
living we’ve always wanted 
—free from worrying about 
taxes ... free from worry- 
ing about the weather ... 


“Imagine Bill and Me Living in Sunny Florida 


free from worrying about 
the high cost of living. 


Mail No-Obligation 
Coupon NOW! 


You have just read a typi- 
cal story of a Cape Coral 
homesite owner. To learn 
how you, too, can become a 
member of this fast-grow- 
ing waterfront wonderland 
community —for a FREE 
full-color Brochure—simply 
mail the coupon below. 
There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. But send it TODAY! 


CAPE CORAL, FLORIDA 


2 lise Et A WATERFRONT WONDERLAND 
chotee Of; improved Homeritea 


full waterfront pleasure privileges... and 4986-Ultra- 
Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ 


choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 miles 
CHOICE WATERFRONT 


Membership 
in 


Cape Coral’s 
planned Golf and 

Country Club is 
also exclusive to 


of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of record- 
breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito and channel 
bass, 


homesite owners. 


Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ 


Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral’s 3350 acres on CHOICE WATERVIEW 


the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River opposite Fort Myers’ schools, 


churches, shopping centers, tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest— HOMESITES HOMESITES 

its immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, Captiva Island—fish- from $1320 from $2280 

ermen’s paradises all; beaches dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by S$ § 

blue Gulf waters... and the Caloosahatchee is the western terminus of Florida’s 20 down 40 down 
cross-state inland waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the way to monthly monthly 
the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41—so 
easily accessible by train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


Monthly payments already include 5% interest 


NO HIDDEN EXTRAS @ NO TAXES @ FREE TITLE INSURANCE 

HOMESITE OWNERSHIP INCLUDES FREE MEMBERSHIP 

in PRIVATE YACHT CLUB ond BOAT ANCHORAGE 
YOURS TO ENJOY WHEN COMPLETED 


SEND FOR THIS FACT-FILLED BROCHURE TODAY! 


a RS A ETT =a 


CAPE CORAL Dept. T-3 
| 2 W. 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Please rush my FREE copy of "The Cape Coral Story” 
in full color. 


PW Gl ee cote oat Aa a Remmtt IOILS5  PA AU ar eam a NC co fs. 
AODRESS Sern: a eR Ren culmea ewe debe spasors ekometne 
(TN al Oe aeRO RR Tor ace er acne ZONE: .°:STATE.coee | 
A a gS SL. ee Dee Sf 
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Sparkling Souvenirs 


8 mm-16 mm 


HOME 
MOVIE 


NOW IN 


“THE 
HOLY LAND 


From Tel Aviv to Bethlehem, from 
the Church of the Nativity to the 
Wailing Wall... the camera trans- 
ports you to the historic landmarks 
of religious significance. An ab- 
sorbing tour for all faiths. 


*JOURNEY 
THROUGH MEXICO 


You'll have a front row seat at a 
thrilling bullfight in thriving Mexico 
City. The floating gardens of 
Xochimilco, fiery Paracutin, and the 
* daring cliff divers of Acapulco will 
add to your store of exciting ex- 
periences. % 


*PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 


8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound DeLuxe $47.25 
BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 


8mm 16mm 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 


16mm Sound DeLuxe $22.95 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y. 17 


if 
Sa COLOR TOO! 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JULY 


1. Abolition of Slavery CelebS..s.c0<sccese eo oe DUeeiones 
1. Gathering of the Clans........Pugwash, N.S., Canada 
1-5. Barnum Festivale..i..0sececce eels DrIGZepOre, -comurs 
1-5. Neptune DayS......esessee00.Redondo Beach, Cami. 
2. Cherry. Carna vals. cc ace ces dete  OSOV0.0I5 s>biel Cauca 
2=5. Annual Regattas oc cies c-0.ciaw sic sie® slelee D2 Ol samienote 
2-5. Annual Jazz Festival es ccc cc sicaciee s NOWDODM Uommirepian 
4. Pikes Peak Hill Climb.......Colorado Springs, coLo. 
Ae Nip PAL. «cates s «elev we ele wisi ohio c 620 reie ie ei SO. clea nen ee 
4. All=States Picnile sciieic ci cicies oslelse «os ONbarrOnn ecm ieme 
Ae (OKTOAS tise je-0 6:46.00 @felele cies 61040 ola lols erahenoruciie= 0150, \aammn emcees 
6. Int'l FeStival...cccvcecvsveee so DEOCTOLU=WindsSorun Onin 
6-ll. Calgary Stampede... ecaccsscecssess Calgary, Canada 
7-12. Int"l Music Eisteddfod... .......ulangol Len, Woes 
9-11. Nat'l Amateur Swimming Champs..Brantford, Canada 
9-12. Int'l Gymnastics Fest .. ceed ce ecic se DASeOl) wOeEE 
10-12. Hospitals Golf Tournament.......Woodbrook, Eire 
11. Sun Worshippers Fest.......Borrego Springs Caden 
ll. Grand Nat'l Steeplechase......Melbourne, Australia 
11-12. Int'l Rowing’ Champs... ...«.<<~~e bUCeErne. “Swaneee 
11-12. Gold Coast. Boat Marathon)... 02.0’ sls o.s-6-0 MPainege cia 
VSe O—MOK=SCCx os os Soo dice co circle cose sisieie eee tle emis miCmnen 
VS=166 Bon POStival oc, sie cic le7cie im lel are) © 6 sie) ass tolel cious a uu lamed aoa 
14. Bastille Day Celebs.......All France & Possessions 
14-Aug. 14. Art Assoc. Members' Show.....Mystic, Conn. 
16-26. Miss Universe Contest........Long Beach, Calif. 
17., Muharram  PeStival’s oc. sides tere eve ercis 8/44 UG KNOW aienied 
1718. Crazy -Days os ss aes seas cele oeniad sn Londiwer lien 
17-19. Old Homestead Revivals... ces ec se OWae Ve nie 
17=26. Aquatennials 2... 06sec. s esse eo MinnNeApOL tS ei Mame 
18. Little AScot.......cseceeee near, Kingston, tame 
18. Soap Box Derby Trials....<.......s.«Kalamazco., Mien 
18. ‘Feast of Redeemer. ..... cc ecwceecss ess Venice, liga 
19-20. Kinderzeche...............Dinkelshuehl,. Germany 
20-21. Wm. Tell Pageant...,........-interlaken,. Switge 
20=-Aug.. 5 Casals Festival. soc isiscsecs es Prades hrarmae 
21s; Plunket: Society Meets). 0... sewecs ccc sil Tre iaeae 
22. Cape Cod Craftmen's Fair.......0..e.sDennis, Masse 
22-26. Golden DayS....scccssscvecesse fairbanks; Alaske 
2e-29.+ Nat! 1. Dart, Champs. 6 sc is ajx.s/oicsierotbisfold « NE&DIUC Tene 
24. Mormon Pioneer Day............sGrand. Canyon. Amaar 
25. Tenjin' Fest ivalsi.+ <> ss ¢ js ess se neeOSan ene 
25-26. Flight of the Snowbirds.........Newport, Calif. 
26. Highland Gathering..........nothesay, NoB., Canada 
26. R.I. Yacht Club: Regatta.......-......Cranston, Reis 
27—Aug. 1.Craftsmen's Fair......s....-Gatlinburge. Penns 
3l-Aug. 5. Centennial Festival..........Boulder, Colo. 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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of the Month 


By Canoe: Unless the blood of Jim 
Bridger and Dan’l Boone rolls 
quickly through your veins, you 
probably prefer to take to the woods 
with an auto, sticking close to the 
established campgrounds, your wan- 
derings necessarily circumscribed by 
the availability of gas stations and 
grocery stores. There is another way 
though. The American Forestry As- 
sociation, oldest conservation or- 
ganization in America, runs a series 
of real wilderness safaris on a non- 
profit basis, each accompanied by a 
doctor, cook, expert guides and 
woods-wise representatives of the 
association. You might care to try, 
for instance, a canoe paddle under 
these well-supervised circumstances 
through the untouched Quetico- 
Superior Wilderness in Minnesota. 
Leaving from Ely, this outing runs 
July 14-23, costs only $210 and is 
limited to seventeen persons. Port- 
ages (where you have to carry the 
canoes) are kept short and seldom. 
“Parties do not travel over rough or 
‘white water’,”” assures the associa- 
tion. Where they do travel is over 
lakes with names like Moose, New- 
found, Kekekebac (famous for 
trout), Knife, Fraser, Thomas— 
well, eighteen lakes in all. Every- 
thing is provided except your per- 
sonal clothing,. fishing tackle, cam- 
era and such private gear. 

By Ship: At 9:00 a.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time on August 26 the Swedish 
American Line’s Stockholm will sail 
from her berth at Pier 97, New York 
City, for a voyage encompassing 
nine European countries in 29 days. 
You can sail with her for as little as 
$700, which buys a shared-cabin on 
B-deck, or as much as $1,600, after 
which outlay you live in solitary 
grandeur in a Sun-deck room. The 
Stockholm will steer straight for 
Scotland, nose on over to Norway, 
stop at Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Guern- 
sey, the Channel Isle; Ireland and 
return, alas, to New York. You can 
pass the time by chomping smorgas- 
bord, snoozing under the expert 
kneading of Swedish masseurs, mak- 
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ing friends and taking many Thos. 
Cook & Son shore trips at the various 
ports of call. The Stockholm is all 
one class for this Viking voyage, 
meaning you can wander at will 
from keel to truck, stem to stern. 
By Train: Some of the most succulent 
scenery in the U. S. flows by the 
vista-dome windows of crack trains 
like the Golden Gate Streamliner, 
Challenger Domeliner, City of Las 
Vegas and California Zephyr. 
American Express has plotted a 
fourteen-day escorted rail expedi- 
tion of the wild west, with rates be- 
ginning at $289 and a total of 21 de- 
parture dates between May and 
November. From Chicago you'll 
span the Rockies, roll down the 
Feather River Canyon to San Fran- 
cisco, hie off to Yosemite and the 
Mariposa Big ‘Trees then dip down 
to Los Angeles, with a visit to Walt’s 
wonder, the fantastic Disneyland, 
followed by San Diego, Las Vegas, 
Hoover Dam and home. There are a 
variety of rates for this trip. The 
$289 mentioned previously pur- 
chases comfortable coach accommo- 
dations, but you may invest as much 
as $394 for a plushy Pullman room- 
ette. At any rate, the fee includes 
hotel accommodations, two meals 
daily except in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, transfers, tips, loads of 
subsidiary sightseeing and the tour 
conductor's services. 

By Bus & Boat: For a five-day cruise 
through Georgian Bay, that little 
sister of Lake Huron, plus a short 
sail through the Soo into Lake Su- 
perior, Casser Tours are willing to 
cart you all the way from New York 
City, by bus, into the wilds of Can- 
ada with a visit to Niagara Falls and 
a sightseeing sail among the Thou- 
sand Islands of the St. Lawrence as 
lagniappe. This all-expense, nine- 
day roundtrip sells for $132.95 for 
the three June and two September 
outings, and $165.95 for the single 
sojourn in August. The cruise craft 
Norgoma will make as many as fif- 
teen island ports-of-call in a single 
day for sightseeing. 

For added details, write ‘TRAVEL. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


...complete your trip with the 
scenes you didn’t get! 


35mm (2x2) 


- SEND FOR THE BIG NEW [ 
Tth EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! — 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 


28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . . . all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
ones you want, return the others! You name _ the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
temporary and ancient wonders of the world . . . 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art galleries, 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 


25¢ today for your copy of the new 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are .. . 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Los Angeles 24, California 


SHANTY BOAT 


4 


A NOVEL 
EXCITING HOLIDAY 
—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
week—from $95.00. Delightful Summer Cruises. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year” 


YOU SAN AFFORD 
TUU To TRAVEL! 


Camping vacations are better 
and cheaper. 


CAMPING DIGEST tells you 
where to camp with tents and 
trailers! 

What to see! 

What to do! In U. S., 
Canada, and Alaska. Complete 
and authoritative. Over 200 


pages—many beautiful pictures. 
Just send $2.00 to: 


CAMPING DIGEST 
Box 6247T, Lamar Park Station, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


HAT GREAT Gauguin exhibition 

winding up May 31 at the 

Metropolitan Museum _ war- 
ranted anybody’s 50-cent entry fee 
but $1.50 for a catalog seems to take 
unfair advantage of a captive crowd, 
despite the booklet’s four-color, ex- 
cellently detailed format. We just 
feel there should also be a simpler 
list at, say, 25 cents, letting those 
who wish purchase the deluxe job 
as a more memorable souvenir . . . 


 Samiabratlaee Plan! 


No Charge For Children of School Age 


NEW YORK’S FAMOUS 


More For Less 


FAMILY PLAN 


Two Rooms-Two Baths-Two TV's 
One Price! 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


Hotel 
PARAMOUNT 


46th Street Just West of Broadway 
Singles and Doubles 
Also Available 


See Your Travel Agent or 
Write Direct to Family Dept. 


Garage at Door 


TRAVEL’S PICTURES 
16: Canadian National Railways. 17: Robert 
F. Warner Assoc. 18: top and center, New 
Hampshire News Service; bottom, New York 
State Department of Commerce. 19: Wyo- 
ming Commerce and Industry Commission. 
21-23: Canadian National Railways. 25-27: 
Western Ways photos by Charles Herbert. 
28: Hiawatha Productions, Inc. 29: Harold 


~ Hansen. 30: Bill Tracy Photo. 31: North Caro- 


lina News Bureau. 33: Casa Portugal. 36: 
Western Agency, Inc. 37: New York City 
Visitors and Convention Bureau. 38: Western 
Agency, Inc. 39: Florida Development Com- 


“mission. 41: Montana State Highway Com- 


mission. 45: Harold Farkas Assoc., N.Y. 47: 
Swissair. 49: Norwegian Government Tourist 
Bureau. 58: Author. 65: Pleasure Island, Inc. 
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Ship lovers will find the United 
States open to the public from 1:30 
p-m. to 3:30 p.m. on June 17, July 
14, Aug. 12 and Aug. 26 this sum- 
mer, as well as the America on June 
24 and Aug. 5, both vessels berthed 
at Pier 86—the foot of W. 46th St. 

. Harold Reuter & Co., currency 
experts at 562 5th Ave., have come 
up with one of the best foreign 
money calculators we've seen yet— 
passport-size but dime-flat cards 
converting U. S. dollars into equiva- 
lents for lands in Europe, the Carib- 
bean and the Far East, at 50 cents 
per area .. . Catchy, intimate revues 
seem today’s best draw, so the 
Maisonette Room of the St. Regis 
will probably switch to this type of 
foolery around Labor Day . . . Shop- 
pers needn’t look any longer for 
Gunther Jaeckel or Russeks—they’re 
gone... Edward Stone, who created 
the magnificent U.S. Pavilion for 
the Brussels Fair (See Editor's Re- 
port: Fair World, TRaver, July, 
1958) has designed a ten-story art 
museum due to rise at Columbus 
Circle with Huntington Hartford 
providing the million-plus cost, 
which shows what bringing home 
the bacon can do—he’s the A&P heir 
... June 30 to Aug. 10 the Coliseum 
unwraps its Russian Exposition 
(while the U.S. touts itself in Mos- 
cow) and because the State Dept. 
bluepencilled plans for Red Army 
Chorus appearance, impresario Sol 
Hurok has collected 200 Soviet per- 
formers for a Festival of Russian 
Music and Dance to hold forth at 
Madison Sq. Garden July 7 through 
July 18... Grant’s Tomb, where 
Mrs. Grant is so famously buried, is 
now a national shrine—which un- 
loads an $11,635 maintenance bill 
from city to federal budgets... Tips 


While Bway's first-nighters siesta for summer, 
off-Bway's Sheridan Sq. Theatre-braves slump 
season May 25 with revival of Jerome Kern 
musical Leave It to Jane scripted by Guy Bol- 
ton, P.G. Wodehouse from George Ade book. 
Rehearsing above, Dorothy Greener gracious- 
ly greets John Tomlinson as Ray Tudor 
watches. 


Nobody Else Gives You: heading 


home or abroad from the East Side — 


Airlines terminal, sit on the right 
hand side of the airport bus for a 
last brief but splendid view of the 
Empire State Bldg. just after you 
roll out of the depot . . . Globe- 
trotters agree that Saito, at 70 W. 
55th St., is the most authentic Japan- 
ese restaurant on the Manhattan 
map, with Occidental-type tables 
available but shoes-off siderooms 
with sliding doors the luring fun- 
and-food feature. ... Well, that 
multi-million dollar playland we 
predicted in May won’t be Ellis Is- 
land as we implied but up in the 
Bronx, with a June 1960 opening set 
... Shaw’s last script, Buoyant Bil- 
lions, opens May 26 at Province- 
town Playhouse in the Village, be- | 
gins alternating with his Getting 
Married June 4, a rarely done GBS 
one-actor, Overruled, set as a cur- 
tain raiser, and they may even sur- 
vive the usual summer slaughter of 
shows on or off Bway. @ 


WALL-TO-WALL ART 


Walls, fences, sidewalks around Washington 
Sq. become outdoor gallery May 28-June 28 
as fair-day strollers eye cold-weather crea- 
tions for possible purchase. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


ilton will be floodlit at night in 
honor of the 350th Anniversary 
Celebrations—the Cathedral tower 
and the Sessions Building. . . . The 
Hamilton Lions are readying the 
Eagle’s Nest Pool for an imported 
Aqua Review to be presented to- 
wards the end of June... . As part 
of the 350th Anniversary courtesies 
extended to its house ‘guests, Bel- 
mont Manor Hotel and Golf Club 
offers complimentary green fees 
throughout the year. ... The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is busy com- 
piling valuable information on the 
present way of life in Bermuda, to 
be microfilmed and placed in a 
stainless-steel time capsule at the 
new City Hall, to be opened during 
Bermuda’s 500th Anniversary... . 
Inverurie Hotel is drafting plans 
to include a swimming pool, cock- 
tail lounge and terrace and ac- 
commodations for an additional 
40 guests. . . . In the interest of 
those who enjoy foreign-language 
films, a Film Society has been 
formed to sponsor importation of 
the best of the European market for 
showing monthly at the Little Thea- 
tre... . A black basalt vase was pre- 
sented to the Bermuda Government 
by Sir John Wedgwood, director of 
_ the famous English china manufac- 
turing firm, to commemorate the 
350th Anniversary of the Colony... . 


Tie MORE landmarks in Ham- 
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Whenever a cruise ship passes 
Fort St. Catherine en route to 
Hamilton Harbour, the newly-in- 
stalled coastal cannons will fire a 
welcoming salute. . . . A special 
treatment of Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest will be produced outdoors 
at Prospect from June 29 to July 10 
in observance of the 350th Anni- 
versary.... Every Sunday evening 
a delicious Twilight Buffet cost- 
ing $5.50 is served in the Wedg- 
wood Room of the Palmetto Bay 
Club, and from 9:00 p.m. to mid- 
night there is dancing to the mu- 
sic of The Talbot Nephews. .. . 
The cool, cool moonlight cruise is 
back for the summer, with the 
Duchess cruising through Hamilton 
Harbour toward Treasure Bay for a 
midnight weiner roast. Rum swiz- 
zles are served en route, Sydney 
Bean entertains with Calypso music, 
and the George Rogers Orchestra 
makes for dancing under the stars. 
... By the end of June, ZBK-TY, 
the pioneer of television in Ber- 
muda will cease operations. After 
four years of continuous broadcast- 
ing from Kindley Air Force Base, 
the station is no longer needed to 
provide the Base personnel with 
morale type entertainment since the 
local ZBM-TV has improved its pro- 
gramming and strengthened its sig- 
nal. . . . An island-wide plan of 
commemorative planting has been 
boosted by the contribution of the 
Department of Agriculture of small 
trees and shrubs, and a greener Ber- 
muda will present itself in future 
years. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


N THE magnificent surroundings 
of the Chateau de Roeulx, 
about nine miles away from 

Mons in Hainaut, a current exhibi- 
tion is entitled “Nine Centuries of 
History of Hainaut”... . The Min- 
ister of Public Instruction is pre- 
paring construction in Brussels of a 
new Museum of Modern Art... . 
One of the best restaurants in 
Europe is the tiny one called Car- 
oline, situated in the Marché aux 
Peaux, near Brussels’ Central 
Station. Outstanding specialities 
are chicken prepared in the Belgian 
Congo way, called “Mwambe,” 
Chicken a la Caroline, and splendid 
tender steaks, too. .. . Louis Arm- 
strong, America’s famous jazz king, 
has been touring Belgium with great 
success. He performed before a 
packed audience at the Ostend Ca- 
sino and for enthusiastic crowds in 
Brussels and Antwerp. ... A careful 
study of the 1959 Guide to Belgian 
Hotels, which has just been pub- 
lished, shows that the average price 
(without bathroom) per person is 
now $3.82, as compared to $3.72 in 
1957 and $3.92 in 1958. This indi- 
cates that the increase registered 
during the time of the Exhibition 
has almost entirely disappeared, and 
that Belgian hotel keepers have 
tried to normalize their prices for 
1959. ... From May 2 to Septem- 
ber 30, the fifth twice-yearly ex- 
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hibition of sculpture will be held 
in Antwerp’s open-air Museum of 
Sculpture in Middelheim Park. 
This year, it will be on the theme of 
English contemporary work. 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


HE DANISH postal service this 
summer issues a special ballet 
stamp which is expected to be 

in great demand. It will cost 35 Ore 
—or exactly the same as a stamp for 
a postcard to the U.S... . Among 
numerous sightseeing trips from 
Copenhagen during summer is a 
nine-hour excursion to south Swe- 
den for only $6.00... . After 35 
well-known restaurants in Copen- 
hagen obtained permission to be 
open until 5:00 A.M., the rather 
strict regulations on nightlife in 
Stockholm were eased. A number 
of restaurants are now permitted to 
be open until 3:00 A.M. but after 
midnight aquavit may not be 
served, and dancing is not permitted 
during the last hours. . . . In the 
southern part of Jutland, Denmark, 
the local population is still holding 
picturesque ancient ‘“‘ring-riding 
festivals,” a sport dating as far back 
as the age of knights. The largest 
meet is held July 12-15 in Sonder- 
borg, where 400 riders compete. . . . 
Besides a number of luxury trains 
which function as “rolling hotels,” 
the Swedish railways also run 
cheaper cars through the country, 
ten-day trips on such “train-homes”’ 
costing $55.00-65.00. . .. The great 
symphony concerts held in the 
Tivoli all during summer are giv- 
-enevery Thursday. ... The Swedes 


are this summer for the first time 


arranging individual trips for mo- 
toring tourists who in advance book 
board and lodgings for a certain dis- 
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tance and a certain number of days. 
The routes pass through most in- 
triguing territories. ... On June 28 
Victor Borge will deliver the fes- 
tive address at a great celebration 
which is held at Kronborg Castle, 
Elsinore. . . . The latest bus excur- 
sions to the Northern Arctic start on 
June 30, when the midnight sun 
stands so high that it almost exudes 
warmth. ... July 2 to 5 there's a 
top cattle show at Bellahoj, Copen- 
hagen.... Wonderful midsummer 
festivals are celebrated all over 
Denmark in June. Enormous bon- 
fires are lit and, sitting on broom- 
sticks, “witches” set out for Mount 
Blocksbjerg in Harzen, North Ger- 
many. There is singing and danc- 
ing. . . . This summer numerous 
hiking and bus trips go through the 
wilderness of Swedish Lapland. One 
of the most exciting outings takes 
place in the Ammar mountains’ 
southern districts, lasting nine days. 
You pass through landscapes where 
bear are abundant, and nature is 
fascinating. Hiking trips leave July 
7 and July 29. Price is only $33.00. 

. July 4 has, ever since 1912, been 
celebrated in the Danish-American 
National Park in the Rebild Hills 
amidst a grandiose landscape. It is 
expected that 40,000 will attend the 
festivity this year, and that King 
Frederik and Queen Ingrid will be 
present. 


LONDON 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 


TREAT for which tickets are 
A readily available is the Royal 

Tournament June 3-20 at the 
big Earls Court Arena. It’s a spec- 
tacle staged by British Armed Serv- 
ices, and favorites repeated yearly 
include marching bagpipe bands of 
famous Scots, Irish and Welsh regi- 
ments; the jingling splendor of a 
musical ride by the Household Cav- 
alry, and an exciting gun competi- 


tion between Royal Naval teams. . 
Championship tennis matches at 
Wimbledon are from June 22 to 
July 4. Some tickets are always on 
sale at the gate which opens at noon, — 
but be early. A seat on the center 
court costs $2.80; on number one 
court, $1.50, and for 75 cents you 
can sit on the outer courts or stand 
by center or number one. . . . Those 
who want to know just what is 
cricket are encouraged to see Eng- 
land v. India at Lord’s in London, 
June 18-23. This is a Test Match, 
similar to American baseball's 
World Series. . . . For history and 
local color there’s the annual 
Dickens Festival at Broadstairs, 
Kent, June 16-20. Dickens charac- 
ters in Victorian costumes are 
abroad again in the cliffside resort 
where the famous author lived... . 
In Abingdon, Berkshire, on June 
20 there’s Traditional Morris Danc- 
ing... . The Wells Dressing Festival 
in Buxton, Derbyshire, is June 22- 
. June 27-29 are 1959’s Canter- 
bury Cathedral Festival dates. .. . 
Historical but not traditional is the 
first Pageant of the Magna Carta at 
Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, June 10- 


20.... If you have the sand-bucket 


set along, consider Broughty Fer- 
ry Hotel at Bournemouth. Special 
facilities include tricycles, a place to 
prepare formula and baby food, 
and, when Mother and Father go 
out for dinner or a nightcap, they 
leave the phone off the hook so the 
sound of a tot calling or crying 
brings a trained nurse to the scene. 
The address is: Sea Road Boscombe; 
Bournemouth, Hampshire. . . . For 
Chinese food in London, try Hong 
Kong Restaurant at 58 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. Good food (especial- 
ly the sweet 'n’ sour shrimp) , reason- 
able, and some of the waiters even 
come from Hong Kong. . . . Most 
convincing evidence of the influ- 
ence of American Westerns heard on 
the BBC an English cowboy-style 
lament entitled The Pub With No 
Beer. 
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By Peter Olwyler 


EXICO’S most stupendous fair 
M will take place next year to 

mark celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion and the 150th of Mexican in- 
dependence—the republic’s most re- 
vered dates. The celebration will be 
nation-wide, coming to a head in 
the Pan-American Independence 
Festival in which the hemisphere’s 
21 nations will take part. No bigger 
tourist bonanza has been offered in 
years. .. . The bold step may thus 
reverse the 1958 trend when, for 
the first time in years, the tourism 
industry showed a small drop in- 
stead of an increase. ... CMA air- 
lines has inaugurated a “Golden 
Triangle” route that’s a corker—di- 
rect flights from Acapulco to Oaxaca 
to Puebla without having to go first 
to Mexico City. Rates are from 
about $8.00 to $20.00 and it’s on a 
first-come, first-served basis. ...The 
eapital’s longest bus route has 
been put in operation, linking 
fantastic University City with the 
Polytechnic Institute, making this 
about the eae ial known way to 
see the city’s sights. . . . Monter- 
rey, Guadalajara and Mexico City 
will hear the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra in August. 


When some 500. Mexicans filched— 


denatured alcohol from an aban- 
doned railroad tank car and went on 
a spree, the tragic result was 20 dead 
and 40 on the critical list, in Mon- 
terrey. Then American Vice Consul 
John Creden went to work, finally 
discovered a U.S. firm with an anti- 
dote fer the poison. Just 24 hours 
after the consul’s call reached them, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. had the 
antidote, already prepared, in the 
hands of Monterrey doctors—and 
priceless good will in the hearts of 
Monterrey residents. . .. Construc- 
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tion of the enormous El] Diablo 
Dam on the Rio Grande probably 
will begin this year, aimed both 
at flood control and irrigation.... 
One of the most unnerving specta- 
cles of the Holiday on Skis water 
show in Acapulco is when the “Hu- 
man Kite” rises as high as 100 feet 
in the air, then manages to come 
down safely—most of the time—on 
his water skis. .. . An ultramodern 
planetarium is the new star of the 
Mexican Astronomical Society in 
the capital. ... Work is rolling now 
on the Mexico City-Puebla free- 
way, which will put the two big 
cities within around 70 minutes 
of each other. .. . Bellas Artes has 
reputedly been taking a dim view 
of its own classical ballet company, 
but recent roof-raising ovations at 
the National Fine Arts Palace 


should change all that. 


By George Bourke 


rs. America contest comes of 
M age this year with the 21st 
annual competition in Fort 
Lauderdale June 11-23. There'll be 
a Mrs. Alaska in the ranks this year. 
- Ice skating will continue on 
Miami Beach for the summer at 
the Deauville’s small indoor rink. 
Tourists in Florida are dis- 
covering Citrus’ Boulevard and 
Route 27 as a new approach to 
South Florida. It traverses the cen- 
tral lake and spring area of the Sun- 
shine State. Its rolling hills give the 
lie to the charge that Florida is a 
flatland. Silver Springs has 
a deer ranch with 200 tame deer 
roaming an open park as well as 
Ross Allen’s reptile institute—where 
the reptiles do not roam in the 
open.... Like Square Dancing? 
Three nights weekly at Miami 
Beach’s recreation department 
areas. A beach shop specializes in 


ZZ. 


“square dancing costumes.” 


Seminole Indian reservation in 
Dania, a few miles north of Miami, 
is to get a golf course! It’s part of the 
Seminole plan of emancipation 
from poverty by leasing part of the 
475-acre Indian refuge to the White 
Man. State Department has 
increased its passport office facili- 
ties to cope with business expect- 
ed from enlarged Miami Interna- 
tional Airport. About one-fourth of 
the 4,000,000 persons expected to 
use it this year will be on interna- 
tional flights. Passports are not re- 
quired of American citizens in trips 
to most Caribbean destinations. 
Nevertheless, there were 22,500 pass- 
port applications in Florida in 1958. 

._ A pair of adult lemon sharks 
ring their own dinner gong at the 
Cape Haze Marine Laboratory 2 
Placida, near Charlotte Harho~. 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Porpoises 
have been trained to do this but this 
is the first time for a predacious fish. 

. Hey, anglers: Tuna will be 
running off the Gulfstream this 
month, with tourneys scheduled 
at Bimini and off Cuba. One of 
the cups up in the International 
Marlin Fishing Tournament in 
Cuba will be the Ernest Hemingway 
trophy. .. . There’s fresh-water fish- 
ing in Florida too. The state has 
30,000 lakes, with black bass com- 
mon to all of them. This season’s 
secret word among fresh-water an- 
glers is Lake Hatchinea, ten miles 
over rutted ‘roads, southeast of 
Haines City. ... Spear ’n Fin Club of 
Fort Lauderdale is to invite a team 
of California skin-divers to its un- 
der-water fishing tourney next year. 

. The pearl] fishing grounds of 
the island of Margarita, near Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, have been 
opened to skin-diving sportsmen. 
Permits issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Husbandry cost 
$3.00. 
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By Morgoret Gardner 


NOVEL way to see Paris is by 
Aie helicopter, and for about 
$14.00 you can buzz over the 
city landmarks, as well as Versailles 
and other suburbs. Tickets are 
booked through the Continental 
Express Agency. .. . When prices 
are quoted to you, be sure to ask 
if it’s in the new “heavy france,” 
which is now in circulation, Until 
everyone becomes used to the new 
money, worth 100 times as much as 
the old, prices and bills will be 
marked both ways. ... Only 607 
water spouts are left of the 1,400 
installed by Louis XIV in the gar- 
dens of Versailles, but they will all 
be in full play for two days in June: 
7 and 21... ..“Coco” Chanel has 
nixed Rosalind Russell’s project to 
portray her in a movie, and Roz is 
planning a personal trip to Paris to 
try to make the famed dressmaker 
change her mind. ...A rose show 
is on at Bagatelle Park. ... The best 
American horse jumping teams 
will be at the Pare des Princes 
June 15 to 21 to compete for the 
European championship meet. 
Other sports events: the Grand Prix: 
de Paris at Longchamps track on 
June 28, steeplechase races at Auteuil 
every Sunday, international ama- 
teur golf champion meet at Saint 
Germain June 12 to 15, ditto for the 
women at Chantilly June 18 tothe 21. 
Foreign—and that includes Amer- 
ican—students are eligible to 30 per- 
cent reductions on trains. ... One of 
those fascinating bits of information 
gathered by experts is that Paris has 
174 cabarets, 50 dance halls, 60 thea- 
tres (twice as many as New York), 
: music halls, and 560 movie houses. 
.. After the weatherman has his 
say, a definite date will be fixed 
for the open-air presentation of 
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the Passion Play on the parvis of 
Notre Dame, but it will be some- 
time in the middle of June for 
about ten days. .. . Soutine paint- 
ings are on display, and for sale, at 
the Galerie Charpentier. .. . Main 
topic of conversation amongst the 
French right now is the Tour de 
France, the 2,500-mile bicycle race 
up, down and across the Alps, pene- 
trating into Switzerland and Lux- 
embourg, and terminating at the 
Parc des Princes in Paris on July 18 
(from June 25)... . Even tough 
police commissioners can have a 
heart. An automobilist pasted on 
his windshield a typewritten request 
for an extension of the hour-and- 
half parking limit, to give him time 
to get married, and it was granted, 
with an added note of congratula- 
tions from the district commission- 
er, but the police are cracking down 
on parking violations, even with 
tourists’ cars. . . . Bourget airfield 
has put in special installations for 
the American amphibious helicop- 
ters which will be a part of the 
famed International Aeronautical 
display, with twelve nations partici- 
pating, from June 12 to 21.... Be- 
fore the war, Chez Aristide, 121 
rue de Rome, was the place to eat 
well, and also to see and be seen. 
It’s no longer the vogue, but it is 
still as good as it ever was. Special- 
ties are Coquille Saint-Jacques, 
quenelles de brochet, and lamb, 


By Robert Deardorff 


LAYs, operas, ballets and John 

Gielgud make news in mediev- 

al Spoleto. The Festival of 
Two Worlds (June 11-July 12) fea- 
tures the British star’s Ages of Man 
Shakespeare readings, a play by 
New York’s Actors Studio, two re- 
vues, one American, the other Ital- 
ian-French, Verdi's Requiem Mass 
sung in the cathedral square, Doni- 
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zetti’s Duca d’Alba—something for 
everyone, and all just a few hours 
from Rome. ... In Pisa June 17 
there’s a boat race, with partici- 
pants horsing around in ancient 
costumes, and a new hotel, the 
Grand Duomo, to help accommo- 
date the crowds. . . . Down south 
in mountain-top Ravello, with its 
bird’s-eye view of the Amalfi coast, 
the annual Wagner concerts get un- 
der way in the garden of the villa 
where he once lived. . . . And in 
Venice, it’s a festival of films on art 
June 11-14, as good a reason as any 
for visiting that lovely city. When 
you do, don’t miss a meal at Al 
Graspo de Ua, an interesting restau- 
rant at Rialto 6. You can get there 
by economical ferry as well as ex- 
pensive gondola. ... You can also 
zip over to Trieste for a look 
around as new speed boats with 
wings now link the two cities. ... 
Here in the capital, innovations, in- 
novations. At important pedestrian 
crossings there’s a new automobile 
game. Zebra stripes have been paint- 
ed white on the asphalt. When you 
step out on them, cars are supposed 


to stop to let you cross; sometimes _ 


they even'do, Safest way is still to 
wait until a pretty girl comes along 
and then, when drivers slow down 
to whistle at her, scoot across. .. . 
Come nightfall, sound and light 
spectacles in the Forum recreate 
some of the major dramas in the his- 
tory of the ancient city. Thanks to 
the marvels of electronics, 
body hears the narration in his own 
language. ... If you want to attend 
next summer’s Olympic Games, 
make reservations now. Hotel 
rooms and tickets are already hard 
to get.... When you visit Lake Mag- 
giore, don’t miss a boat ride from 
Stresa to some of its lovely shore- 
side villages. Cannobio near the 
Swiss border is one of the most 
charming. . . . Driving to Rome? 
Keep an eye out for the Bela Motel 
just beyond the city on Via Cassia. 
American bar and swimming pool. 
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... Two guitar-playing singers from 
TV now enliven the dinner hours at 
Tinello’s restaurant, Via Porta Pin- 
ciana. ... You can pick up a lot of 
helpful tips at information offices in 
the railroad stations of major cities, 
and some of them even change dol- 
lars. On long journeys they can 
often help you work out ways to get 
the most for your ticket money, such 
as going one way, returning another, 
to see more en route. .. . To enjoy 
Tudor London in the heart of 
Rome, drop into Babington’s, a 
tea room so British it’s a surprise 
to hear Italian spoken—prints of 
English hunting scenes on the 
walls, a beamed Elizabethan ceil- 
ing, and copies of Punch and The 
Tatler for reading matter. Besides 
tea and coffee, you may order waffles, 
welsh rarebit, club sandwiches and 
—naturally—scones, served up at 
Schrafft-like prices. Piazza di Spagna 
23, at the foot of the steps, and a 
good place to gain strength to climb 
them. 


TRINIDAD 


By Ricardo Hernandez 


ORT-OF-SPAIN got itself a gleam- 
ing white concert hall—its first. 
Anine-night program of choral 
music and drama sparks off the 
formal opening on the Queen’s Park 


Savannah of this Queen’s Hall June _ 


4.... Work begins this month on 
Puerto Rico’s Isla Verde airport. 
The terminal building will get a 
two-story extension and the taxiway 
is to be widened.... The Viegues 
Island airstrip is to be lengthened, 
as well, to service Caribair com- 
passenger flights... .In 
Curagao, don’t overlook the 
Mikve Israel Synagogue. As a con- 
stant reminder that the people of 
_ Israel crossed the Red Sea on dry 

land, the entire floor is covered in a 
half-inch layer of white sand. The 
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synagogue was built 43 years before 
the War of Independence, making 
it the oldest Jewish place of wor- 
ship in the Western world.... 
Travelers should keep in mind 
that Antiguans don’t go in for 
night life. Quietness is Antigua’s 
lure. Visitors can enjoy swimming, 
spear fishing, sailing, shooting in 
season, golf, tennis, horseback rid- 
ing and shelling in what is probably 
the best climate in the Caribbean. 
... On this theme of quietness, visi- 
tors should see the Puerto Rico of 
lush mountainsides and long mist- 
filled valleys. High on El Torrecilla 
peak in the mountainous central 
region stands resort E] Barranquitas 
(European plan $10-$14 single, $12- 
$17 double) . It’s famous for horse- 
back riding and Sunday buffet served 
on the outside dining terrace over- 
looking the swimming pool, the 
valleys and the mountains. ... In 
August, the Governors’ Conference 
of 1959, the 51st annual meeting of 
the body of U.S. Governors, will be 
held in Puerto Rico. It’s going to be 
the first such conference outside 
continental America....La Resi- 
dencia, luxurious guest house in 
Old San Juan, will soon have 24 
air-conditioned rooms, and a res- 
taurant to be furnished with an- 
tiques from Spain. 
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By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE Climbing School of Tyrol 

is again full of interesting 

plans for this year’s summer 
season. The Taschach House in the 
Oetztal Alps will serve as the main 
base for the climbing courses, which 
last one week and are graded ac- 
cording to the experience of the 
climber. . . . Lovely Forchtenstein 
Castle in the Burgenland will 
again show a number of famous 
plays each Saturday and Sunday 
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from June 20 through July 19. — 


Schiller’s Goetz von Berlichingen 
will be on the schedule, and the 
castle as background to this great 
tragedy will be particularly suit- 
able. .. . This year’s concerts in the 
Silver Chapel in Innsbruck will be 
played on the 400-year-old Renais- 
sance organ in candlelight. ... July 
4 marks the beginning of an interest- 
ing exhibition in Gmunden in Aus- 
tria’s lake district. The Town Hall, 
with its beautiful ceramic bells 
above all, will be worth seeing... . 
The Vienna Golf Club in the Freu- 
denau has given the starting signal 
for all the golf clubs in the country 
and a number of interesting compe- 
titions are on schedule... . Travel- 
ing from the West, a visit to the 
Bregenz Festival, starting July 
21, will bea grand beginning to a 
tour through Austria. This year’s 
preparations for the magnificent 
show on the lake are under the di- 
rection of Walter Hoesslin, and that 
means another breath-taking spec- 
tacle is in store for the visitor. ... 
The middle of May always marks 
the reopening of the grand auto- 
strada onto Austria’s highest 
mountain, the Gross Glockner, 
which is snow-bound till then. .. . 
The Salzburg Festival will begin 
July 26 this year and it is already 
very late for reservations. .. . One 
of the most beautiful places along 
the Danube is the restaurant Flying 
Dutchman, which can only be 
reached by bus or car and lies at the 
foot of the ruins of Aggstein castle 
in the Wachau. .. . If you have 
never actually met a real boar, 
you can do so safely in the lovely 
Lainzer Tiergarten, where they 
are quite tame and come up to 
visitors to beg for nuts and 
bread. ... For the best beer in town, 
the Goesser Berklinik near the 
Tuchlauben in Vienna first district 
is the place. 
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BY SANDO BOLOGNA 


PUT 
A 
LIFT 
INTO 
SUMMER 


HOUSANDS OF families during their summer and 

fall vacations are gliding through the air with the 

greatest of ease to enjoy bird’s-eye vistas of Amer- 
ica’s most picturesque mountains, rolling hills and far- 
away valleys. These travelers survey the scenery from 
high points reached via safe yet thrilling chair lifts and 
other cable transportation, taking from several minutes 
to an hour, as ski resorts throughout the United States 
extend their chair-lift operations through the “non- 
ski’’ months—usually from Memorial Day to Columbus 
Day—to accommodate this increasing patronage. Most 
chair-lift facilities have summit observation platforms, 
lunch places and picnic areas. Average summer round- 
trip fares are about $1.50 for adults, 75 cents to $1.00 
for children. 

New Hampshire boasts diversified mountain-cable 
transportation during summer. You can slide upgrade 
in the world’s only skimobile at Cranmore Mountain or 
swing aloft in America’s only enclosed aerial passenger 
tramway, passing “Old-Man-of-the-Mountains” at Fran- 
conia Notch. Another adventure may be experienced in 
the nation’s only gondola car lift in Pinkham Notch 
at Wiidcat Mountain. Conventional chair lifts at Suna- 
pee and Belknap Mountains are also in operation dur- 
ing the summer. 

At glamorous Sun Valley, Idaho, summer tourists are 
taken up to a dizzy height of 7,622 feet. Sightseers are 
lifted over beautiful woodlands covered by a carpet of 
wild flowers at Baldy Mountain. From the Roundhouse 
at the two-thirds-way point on Baldy, the uplifted are 
impressed by the unbelievable panorama of rugged 
Sawtooth Mountains and the jagged peaks of the Pio- 
neer Range with Mount Hydman—over 12,000 feet 
high and the second highest peak in Idaho. They feast 
their eyes on other ranges stretching off into the primi- 
tive areas of the state. On the downward ride, they view 
the villages of Sun Valley and Ketchem, resembling 


Since 1916 honeymooners have spanned No snow below but Mt. Mansfield, Vt., lift 
Niagara in spidery Spanish Aero Cable. continues to elevate visiting view-seekers. 
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Skimobile skoots summer sightseers up New 
Hampshire's Cranmore Mt., at North Conway. 


Sleek Wildcat Mt., N.H., gondola summits for 
panoramic perspective of Presidential Range. 


Picnic spot atop Belleayre Mt. in New York's 
Catskills draws charcoal-broiling chairlifters. 
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picturesque Swiss hamlets nestled 
on a flat valley floor. 

Chair lifts are going up so fast 
in California’s ranges that ski en- 
thusiasts are finding it difficult to 
learn all the new ones. Hundreds of 
miles of the southern slope of Mt. 
Hood (11,245 feet high) can be seen 
on the Magic Mile chair lift that 
runs from the 6,000-foot level to the 
7,000-foot level. 

In Estes Park, Colorado, tourists 
are whisked daily in two fourteen- 
passenger cable cars that dangle on 
a 2,440-foot cable. It is the highest 
of the four alpine cableways in the 
U. S. It soars to the 8,896-foot sum- 
mit of Prospect Mountain where an 
eagle’s eye view of Estes Park Village 
can be had from the observation 
platform. 

For a sensational thrill, people 
wait in line to ride the Spanish Aero 
Cable Car over the swirling Niagara 
River Gorge. The Aero Car is at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, and it car- 
ries a capacity of 40 people over the 
entire 1,800-foot width of Whirl- 
pool Basin, dropping to a low of 150 
feet above the rushing waters. Fare 
is 75 cents for adults or children 
alone and under twelve, but kids 
under twelve with adults ride free. 

At Timberline Lodge on Oregon’s 
Mount Hood, a pool has been in- 
stalled so that lift riders may swim 
in the 70-degree heated water before 
returning on the cableway. 

Ski resorts with year-round oper- 
ations spend considerable amounts. 
The.Gondola Car Lift at Wildcat 
Mountain, N. H., cost over $1,000,- 
000 to install, and despite bad 
weather last summer nearly 31,000 
people patronized the lift. They 
rode in 92 glass-windowed two-pas- 
senger cabin cars for gorgeous views 
of the Presidential Range. About 
$2,000,000 was spent for the 10,400- 
foot double chair lifts at White- 
face Mountain in the Adirondacks 
at Wilmington, N. Y., near Lake 
Placid. During its first summer sea- 
son in 1958, more than 50,000 
visitors rode these Adirondacks lifts 
—the longest in the East. At Utah’s 
Wasatch Mountains, the largest ski 
area in North America is being 
planned in a twenty-year, $10,000,- 
000 project. Year-round gondola 
lifts are expected to extend to the 
top of 9,500-foot Buckley Mountain. 


In spite of this all-year trend, rela- 


tively few of the hundreds of lifts 
operate during off-season months, 
so if you want to take a chair lift 
ride be certain that the resort is 
open for sightseeing during sum- 
mer. Here is a list of the chair lifts 
and tramways which have been 
open, during the summer months 
for vivid viewing. 


California 


Blue Ridge Double Chair Lift. 
Operates on weekends and holidays 
only, going to 7,200-foot elevation, 
or about half way up mountainside. 
At lower terminal is a Forest Service 
camp with outing tables. At upper 
end are wooded trails and picnic 
tables. 

Holiday Hill Double Chair Lift. 
In Wrightwood-Big Pines Valley, 
it’s the longest double chair lift in 
southern California. At summit is 
Heidi’s Home, replica of storybook 
character’s Alpine abode. Operates 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day, 
weekends thereafter. 

Kratka Ridge Single Chair Lift. 
In Angeles National Forest about 
one hour’s drive from Los Angeles, 
not far from the 2,100-foot chair lifts 
at Mount Waterman. 

Lynn Single Chair Lift. Operates 
on weekends and holidays at Big 
Bear Lake. From top of 7,700-foot 
elevation, hikers may go to a large 
meadow for picnicking. 

_ Snow Summit Double Chair Lift. 
Near Big Bear Village, 5,600-foot 
lift carries sightseers over heavily 
timbered slopes. Views of Big Bear 
Lake and Baldwin Lake, as well as 
Mount San Gorgonio, highest peak 
in southern California. 

Squaw Valley Double Chair Lifts. 
On State Highway 89, five miles 
from Tahoe City on Lake Tahoe 
and ten miles from Truckee, Nev., 
the two lifts are 8,200 feet and 1,200 
feet long. New Papoose Peak single 
chair lift is 3,250 feet long with 
vertical rise of 1,210 feet. This area 
is site of the 1960 Winter Olympics. 

The Angeles Crest Recreation 
Area has two single chair lifts that 
operate weekends only and the 
Arrowhead-Big Bear Area in Snow 
Valley has a single chair lift which 
operates on Wednesdays, weekends 
and holidays. 
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Colorado 


Aspen Single Chair Lift. From 
end of Aspen St. in village of Aspen, 
209 miles west of Denver and 40 
miles south of Glenwood Springs. 
It ascends to top of Aspen Moun- 
tain, then to Sundeck atop Ajax 
Hill, 11,300 feet high. Two-sectioned 
lift, first being a monocable, 8,880 
feet long with vertical drop of 2,200 
feet—longest in the world. Second 
section is 5,600 feet long with verti- 
cal drop of 1,200 feet. Operates 
daily, 9:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Entire 
trip, one way, takes 60 minutes. Fare 
is $3.00 plus tax, one ride. Restau- 
rant and observation deck on top of 
lift run, many good resort accom- 
modations in Aspen area. 

Berthoud Pass Twin Chair Lift. 
Reached via U. S. Route 40 from 
Idaho Springs, 25 miles; from Den- 
ver, west 57 miles. Located in 
Arapahoe National Park, atop 
Rockies, it is a 2,200-foot lift with 
690-foot rise. Operates daily except 
Monday from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Fifty cents one way, $1.00 
roundtrip. 

Estes Park Aerial Tramway. Gate- 
way to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park is 61 miles from 
Denver. Tramway is a fascinating 
engineering feat, soaring to summit 
of Prospect Mountain, 8,896. feet 
high. Two cabins carrying four- 
teen passengers each travel on 2,440- 
foot cable, soaring 180 feet above 
mountainside. From observation 
platform, passengers can see Estes 
Village, man-made Lake Estes. Con- 
tinental Divide topped by rugged 
14,255-foot Longs Peak. 

Glenwood Springs. Single chair 
lift. On U. S. Highways 6 and 24 
via Loveland and Vail Passes, 169 
miles west of Denver. Chair lift of 
5,240-foot length has vertical rise of 
1,750 feet in Red Mountain. Runs 
from May 30 to Sept. 15 daily, 9:30 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Fare: adult, $1.50; 
children under twelve, 75 cents. 
Groups of twenty or more, special 
rate of $1.00 each. In area are pool, 
vapor caves, cabins, world’s largest 
natural hot springs. 


Idaho 


Sun Valley. Longest of Sun Val- 
ley’s eight chair lifts operates after 
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ski season. Visitors are taken up 
first two of three sections, or 7,622 
feet, for spectacular views from the 
Roundhouse of 9,200-foot Baldy 
Mountain. From July | to Septem- 
ber, the lift runs on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, with price $2.00 ex- 
cept for children who come in 
church camps. Group rates ar- 
ranged. During fall and spring con- 
vention seasons, the lift runs once 
during each convention period from 
1:00 to 3:00 p.m. Other visitors wel- 
comed then. Excellent resort accom- 
modations at Sun Valley. 


Maine 


Pleasant Mountain Double Chair 
Lift. Off Maine Route 302, six miles 
from Brighton. This lift is 4,300 
feet long, makes vertical rise of 1,200 
feet to top of Pleasant Mountain, 
2,000 feet above sea level. From sum- 
mit can be seen more than 50 lakes, 
and there is a picnic area and hiking 
trails. Twelve lakes and seven 
streams for fishing within Brigh- 
ton. Lift operates from June 25 to 
Octsl2- 


New Hampshire 


Belknap Mountain Recreation 
Area Chair Lift. On State Route 
11A at Gilford, seven miles from 
Laconia, 3,200-foot chair lift oper- 
ates from June 30 to Labor Day 
daily and on weekends from Labor 
Day to end of foliage in October. 
Recreation lodge with restaurant, 
gift shop, soda fountain and ball- 
room on summit. 

Cannon Mountain Aerial Passen- 
ger Tramway. Enclosed cable cars, 
each holding 27 people, ascend from 
Valley Station at 2,000-foot eleva- 
tion to 4,107-foot summit in about 
seven minutes. Close-up look at 
“Old-Man-of-the-Mountains.” Op- 
erates daily from late May to mid- 
October, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Fare 
roundtrip for adults ‘is $1.50, for 
children, 75 cents. 

Cranmore Mountain Skimobile. 
On State Route 216 at North Con- 
way. This is the only skimobile in 
the world. Runs daily from Me- 
morial Day to Columbus Day, 9:30 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., but in July and 
August closing ride’s at 9:00 p.m. 
Passengers change at half-way sta- 


Rising 4,000 feet above Jackson Hole, Snow 
King Mt. lift eyes Wyoming's Teton peaks. 
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tion. Ascent of 4,895 feet to Cran- 
more summit for 100-mile White 
Mountains scenery. Roundtrip 
rates: Adults, $1.50, children twelve 
and under, 75 cents, children six 
and under, no charge. Black Cap 
Mountain trip rate from summit of 
Cranmore Mountain, adults $1.25, 
children 75 cents. 

Mt. Sunapee State Park Chair 
Lift. On State Route 102 at New- 
bury, single chair lift over 3,200 feet 
rides to North Peak summit for 
vistas of White and Green Moun- 
tain ranges. Children’s playground, 
exhibition hall, observation build- 
ing, hiking trails. Daily from May 
30 to Oct. 15. Adult roundtrip, 
$1.00, children, 50 cents. 

Wildcat Mt. Gondola Lift. At 
Pinkham Notch, Gorham on State 
Route 16, this is the only gondola- 
car operation in U. S. Transporta- 
tion for two people is available in 
each of 90 Italian steel-and-glass 
gondola cars. Daily trips up 6,800- 
foot cable zip aloft in less than ten 
minutes. Observation platform and 
snack bar are at summit. On clear 
days, panorama area engulfs three 
states, Canada and Atlantic Ocean. 

New Mexico 

Santa Fe Ski Basin Double Chair 
Lift. In Santa Fe National Park six- 
teen miles from Santa Fe, new lift 
operates during summer for un- 
excelled -views of America’s south- 
ernmost ski area. 

New York 

Belleayre Mountain Single Chair 
Lift. Off State Route 28 at High- 
mount, 3,000-foot lift provides 
sweeping views of Catskill Moun- 
tains. Picnic area with fireplace is 
at summit. Operates weekends and 
by special request May 30 to late 
June, daily from then through 
Labor Day, weekends only in fall, 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Rates: Adults, 
$1.00, children, 75 cents. 

« Kobl Mountain Double Chair 
Lifts. Off State Route 86, between 
Lake Placid and Wilmington, lift 
extends 10,400 feet, rising to sum- 
mit of Whiteface Mountain. Lounge 
restaurant is at summit. Operates 
May, June and after September on 
weekends only, daily from June to 
September. Rates: Adults, $1.50, 
children under twelve years, $1.00. 
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Oregon 

Timberline Lodge Lift. At Tim- 
berline in Mount Hood National 
Forest, 63 miles east of Portland, 
lift rises from the 6,000-foot level 
to the 7,000-foot level on Mount 
Hood. Many trails and resort places 
developed over the years. Skyhook 
aerial tramway, three miles long, 
runs from 3,865-foot level to Goy- 
ernment Camp, transporting 40 pas- 
sengers at one time. 

South Dakota 

Terry Peak Double Chair Lift. 
Off State Route 14A, near Lead, in 
Black Hills National Forest, a 
4,450-foot-long lift goes to top of 
Terry Peak and gives access to the 
6,000-foot Kussy Trail. Picnic areas 
on top of Terry Peak are provided 
by Forest Service. Ski chalet is at 
bottom of lift and smaller chalet at 
top of the peak. From an altitude of 
7,071 feet, visitors see miles of 
prairies, plains and mountains, in- 
cluding glimpses into Montana, 
Nebraska, Wyoming and North 
Dakota. Rates: Adults, $1.50, chil- 
dren, 75 cents. Chair lift operates 
from May 1 to Sept. 30, Monday 
through Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 
p-m.; Saturday, 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m.; Sun., 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

Utah 

Mt. Millicent Single Chair Lift. 
Off State Route 80 at Brighton, 26 
miles southeast of Salt Lake City in 
the heart of the Wasatch National 
Forest’s Big Cottonwood Canyon, 
this hoist is 4,000 feet long with 
1,000-foot vertical rise to elevation 
of 10,018 feet. Alta lift is in the same 
canyon. New Alta-Germanic double 
seat lift may open this summer. 

Vermont 

Big Bromley Double Chair Lift. 
On State Route 11, seven miles east 
of Manchester, riblet double chair 
lift is expected to be in service in 
summer. Cable is 5,900 feet long, 
extending to summit of 1,296-foot 
Bromley Peak. 

Mad River Glen Chair Lift. On 
State Route 100 at Waitsfield, this 
mile-long new aerial lift is expected 
to operate this summer. 

Mt. Mansfield Single Chair Lift. 
On State Route 108, five miles north 
of Stowe, this is the longest single 
chair lift in the East—6,330 feet long 
with vertical rise of 2,030 feet to the 
top of 3,600-foot elevation. Sweep- 


ing views of Vermont, New Hamp- | 


shire and New York, as well as 
Canada and Lake Champlain. Op- 
erates daily from June 23 to Oct. 12. 
Fare: Adults, roundtrip $1.50, one 
way, 85 cents, children roundtrip 
$1.00, one way, 60 cents. 

Mt. Snow Double Chair Lift. On 
State-Route 8 at West Dover, the 
sixth double chair tram, 4,800 feet 
long, called South Bowl Lift, car- 
ries 1,200 people per hour. This line 
joins the 1957 Sap Bucket Lift to 
form link to Summit for. total of 
four double chair lifts in two tan- 
dems running to the 3,600-foot Sum- 
mit Lodge. First Eastern outdoor 
all-weather hot water swim pool, 
new restaurant. Open from July 4 
to Oct. 15. 

Spruce Peak Double Chair Lift. 
At Mt. Mansfield, regarded as one 
of the highest two-chair lifts, it is 
6,200 feet long, having a vertical 
rise of 1,700 feet to an elevation of 
3,320 feet. This operation serves the 
East’s biggest open-slope area. Ster- 
ling Pond, high in mountains, can 
be visited in a fifteen-minute walk 
from Spruce Peak. Swiss Chalet at 
summit. Schedule and rates are the 
same as at Mt. Mansfield single chair 
lift. 

Sugarbush Valley New European 
Telecar Lift. Off State Route 100 at 
Warren in Lincoln Peak of Green 
Mountain National Park, it is first 
European telecar in America. About 
9,000 feet long, it’s longest single 


-spanlift in the U. S. Vertical rise of 


2,400 feet is highest in East. Oper- 
ates between June and, October. 


Washington 
Mount Baker Recreation Area 


Single Chair Lift. In Mount Baker - 


National Forest, 58 miles east of 
Bellingham. Length of line is 3,344 
feet, rising 826 feet. 

Mount Spokane Double Chair 
Lift. On State Route 32, about 30 
miles northeast of Spokane, its 
length of line is 4,386 feet, rising 


1,532 feet to top of Mount Spokane, —~ 


5,878 feet. Three states and Canada 
can be seen. Mount Spokane State 
Park Lodge offers meals and good 
accommodations. 

Somewhere in this summery se- 
lection of off-season ski lifts, you'll 
find a site to raise your vacation 
viewing to new heights. @ 
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INDERELLA GOT her coach by 

courtesy of a pumpkin. Ours 

came to us by courtesy of the 
Canadian National Railways, and 
we're sure that it was not only much 
more comfortable but just as en- 
chanting—a giant green and gold 
streamliner that whisked us across 
miles of Quebec countryside for a 
delightfully French-flavored, across- 
the-border vacation. Our point of 
departure was Washington, D. C. 
There a Canadian National repre- 
sentative blocked out a journey by 
rail that would encompass 1,200 


Train tour oversees such tranquil scenery as 
Matapedia Valley, cut by salmon stream. 


CANADA 
CAREFREE 


miles each way, collected a grand 
total of $81.18 roundtrip each, in- 
cluding tax, and presented us with 
two strip tickets at least two feet 
long. The tickets included all the 
stopovers we wanted to make en 
route, and we were allowed as long 
as six months in which to complete 
our tour. 

The first stage of our train trip 
took us to Montreal, where we 
checked into the comfortable old 
Windsor Hotel—rates are $8.00 and 
up, per person—which still recalls, 
nostalgically, the gala evening back 
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in the 1930s when King George VI _ 
of England and his Queen visited — 
Ganada, and the Windsor was the 
sight of a magnificent banquet | 
given in their honor. 

We stayed in Montreal tor two 
days, jamming them with sightsee- 
ing. If you wanted to see just one 
thing in Montreal, we'd recommend 
the view from the top of Mount 
Royal—it is an extinct volcano— 
which denominates the city, and for 
which it was named. Automobiles 
aren't allowed on the top of the 
mountain so you either walk the 
final stretch or ride up in a horse 
and carriage. Once there, you find 
yourself looking out over the sprawl- 
ing city to the bridge-studded St. 
Lawrence. If the day is clear enough, 
you. can see New York’s Adirondacks 
and. Vermont's Green Mountains 
silhouetted in the distance. But even 
if it isn’t, the view is sensational. 

Montreal is a very cosmopolitan 
city with excellent restaurants—we 
liked Drury’s old. English chop , 
house atmosphere—and shops. T. 
Eaton Company, Ltd., isa Canadian 
institution, and the huge depart — 
ment store offers excellent buys 1m 
such. things as woolens. 

We felt, however, that the “real” 
part of our trip began the morning 
we left Montreal’s Windsor Station ~ 

_ for points east. Traveling by tain, i 
__we traveled light, and this is a must, 
We took a single suitcase apiece and | 
- were careful to include not only 4 
wash-and-wear clothing but warm | 
_ pullover sweaters and lightweight 
coats. Canadian summer evenings | 
-are cool, and so are sonie of the days. — 
- “Yhe- Canadian: National train — 
~ that took us the 185-mile distance to — 
- Quebec City was the precise count- 
erpart of any first-rate American 
with one important differ- 
nce, The conductor, as he- cam 
rough the cars asking for tickets, 
e in French, then Soe 4 
tris orders into English. : 
Food is” ee and eet 


ith aes m mes, 
our fellow passengers, we | 
rc ugh their lunches oe 


St. Lawrence swells to 26-mile width at French Canadian town of Rimouski on south shore. 


Popular Perce on Gaspe peninsula has Pierced Rock just offshore, boat to Bonaventure isle. 


with them—this became especially 
true as we got farther out into the 
province—and the hearty loaves of 
crusty homemade French bread, ac- 
companied by cheeses and meat, 
were enough to whet any neighbor's 
appetite. 

Traveling by coach through 
Canada is amazingly economical— 
but if you want to add a bit more to 
the-budget you can go first class and 
enjoy such comforts as connecting 
bedrooms with folding walls be- 
tween them that transform two 
rooms into individual units. Many 
trains have buffet lounges and snack 
bars, and coaches on mainline runs 
are air-conditioned, with such touch- 
es as foam-rubber seats and big pic- 
ture-windows so that you won't miss 
any of the scenery. 

On the trip from Montreal to 
Quebec City we passed through im- 
mense pine forests, and crossed 
rivers laden with logs on their way 
to the pulp mills. We stopped at 
Trois Rivieres and wished briefly 
that we had included it on our tour, 
but with little more than three 
weeks for vacation we had to limit 
our selections. 


We found the old city of Quebec, 
perched on its huge rock over the 
St. Lawrence, completely captivat- 
ing. We roamed the Dufferin Ver- 
race, which is built like a board- 
walk and borders the front of the 
famous Chateau Frontenac, and we 
explored the Citadel—Quebec’s 
great fort perched 350 feet above 
the river—and the Plains of Abra- 
ham beyond it, where the famous 
battle was fought in 1759 that re- 
sulted in the death of both British 
General Wolfe and French General 
Montcalm, the deteat of the French 
forces, and the shift of power to the 
British. 

Our hotel, the St. Louis—$6.00 
and up per person—was just up rue 
St. Louis from the Chateau Fron- 
tenac. We were within easy walking 
distance, too, of rue de la Fabrique, 
Quebec’s main shopping _ street, 
where you are tempted by Irish 
linens, Scottish woolens, English 
china, and French perfume, all at 
very attractive prices. 

The Kerhulu, Quebec’s oldest 
and largest restaurant, is on rue de 
la Fabrique. The menu is French, 
and moderately priced. But we 
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found that we liked Kerhulu best of 
all for an early breakfast, when they 
served fresh, hot croissants—yeasty 
French breakfast rolls shaped like 


crescents—which  tantalized _ the 
morning air for a block around with 
their delicious aroma. 

At dusk one evening we crossed 
the river by ferry to Levis. Looking 


_ back, we saw the huge old Chateau 


bathed in the last rosy light of the 
fading sun, a gigantic sentinel. The 


sight was unforgettable. 


Later, in the growing darkness, 


our train sped along the shores of | 


the St. Lawrence and we could dim- 
ly spy the bulk of the Laurentians to 


the north. As night came, we dozed _ 


occasionally, but awoke whenever 
‘we stopped at one of the little towns 
that hug the banks of the St. Law- 
rence: St. Andre, Chemin du Lac, 
Riviere du Loup—a popular sum- 
mer Se a Pointe- 


oe r ‘to ee up the final vast 
ale or the StL 


Gulf of the same name, and then 
to sea. And so we had decided to in- 
clude it on our agenda. 

It was nearly midnight when we 
got off the train. A cab to our hotel, 
the George VI, took perhaps ten 
minutes across town through dark- 
ened streets. Our driver deposited 
us, bag and baggage, turned and 
said, “Cinquante.” High school 
French came to our rescue, and we 
gave him 50 cents, plus a tip. 

This was the first time we had 
encountered someone who really 
didn’t speak English. Later, when 
we returned to Quebec City for a 
few days, we found that there are 
occasions, even in the larger places, 
where a little French is a decided 
asset. However, you can always find 
someone not too far away who can 
help out with any language prob- 
lem. Technically, Quebec Province 
is bi-lingual. Actually, it is more 
French than English, although to- 
day's children learn English in 
school. This matter of languages 
lends an attraction to your visit and 
you'll find yourself speaking a smat- 
tering of French by the time you re- 
turn home even if you didn’t know a 


Wild bird sanctuary on Bonaventure island 
can be reached in one hour, 
hunted with camera. 


word of it when you started out. 

As our clerk registered us in the 
George VI we heard, to our aston- 
ishment, the sound of extremely 
modern music coming from some- 
where close at hand. We soon dis- 
covered a small supper club, com- 
plete with a singer fresh from Paris 
—and we had thought that we were 
in the back woods. We stayed only 
two days in Rimouski, but we found 
them intens¢ly interesting. It is in 
the little towns like this that you 
find the true French Canada. Ri- 
mouski is the center of large lum- 
bering operations. Her people work 
in the mills or farm the land or fish. 
The St. Lawrence, here, is nearly 26 
miles wide, like an enormous inland 
sea, and it is hard to believe that it 
flows for nearly 200 miles before it 
reaches its mouth. We had a won- 
derful view of the river from our 
room—rates at the George VI were 
$4.50 and; up—which was very at- 
tractively decorated and furnished. 

In Rimouski, everything was 
closed on Sunday, and everyone 
went to church. Strolling through 
the streets, you saw people dressed 
in their Sunday best, and you felt 
the quiet peace of the town. 

We left our hotel in Rimouski 
at the early hour of 5:00 a.m., and 
the same smiling cab driver called 
to take us to the station. We asked 
if there were a place open where we 
might find coffee while we waited 
for our train. There wasn’t. But the 
train was barely out of the station 
when a man came through the cars 
with coffee and sandwiches, and we 
ravenously devoured quantities of 
both. 

The train followed the river to 
Mont Joli, then turned south. We 
began, now, to go through some very 
picturesque country, for this was the 
Matapedia Valley, with the Gaspe 
Peninsula just to our east, studded 
with the Shichshock Mountains, 
part of the ancient Appalachian 
range, whose peaks rise as high as 
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4,000 feet maximum above sea level. 

Little villages looking like tiny 
toy towns in the distance were set 
into a deep green backdrop of rising 
hills and fields. We were fascinated 
by their names—Sayabec, Lac au 
Saumon, Causapscal. At the town of 
Matapedia, we got off—the train 
continued on to New Brunswick 
and, finally, Nova Scotia—and wait- 
ed for the branch train that would 
take us up the south side of the 
Gaspe to Carleton-sur-mer, the 
quaint little village that was to be 
our final destination by rail. Again, 
we wished that we had included an- 
other stopover. Matapedia is at the 
point where the Matapedia and the 
Restigouche rivers meet and this, 
we learned, was famous fishing 
country. It is the headquarters of the 
largest salmon fishing club in Can- 
ada. 

The little train that jogged us up 
the Gaspe’s south shore seemed old- 
fashioned after our streamliner. It 
was more like one of the small com- 
muter trains you see in the States. 
Yet in winter this single-track line 
often is the only link between the 
people in this part of the Gaspe 
and the rest of the world. It brings 
them mail, supplies and news. 

Again, a short cab ride took us 
to our hotel—the Hotel des Sables 
Rouges, so named because of its 
vivid red roof, which can be seen for 
miles around. For $50.00 a week per 
person, American plan, we were 
given a room with bath, and three 
excellent meals daily, featuring such 
succulent items as the fresh  sal- 
mon caught in the area—delicious 
either fried or served cold with may- 
onnaise—fruit shortcakes heaped 
with country-fresh whipped cream, 
hearty pancake-and-maple-syrup 
breakfasts, and all sorts of other fare 
which demanded-only that you for- 
get about calorie counting. Our 
hotel nestled at the foot of the Shick- 
shocks and was just across the road 
from the Baie des Chaleurs which 
translates “Bay of Warm Waters.” 
We decided, when we took our first 
plunge the next day, that this was 
a misnomer, for the water was icy, 
despite an August afternoon of 82 
degrees. But after a couple of days 
we began to get used to it. 
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Carleton’s landscape is incredibly 
lovely. At night the stars are so 
huge, so bright; and seem so close 
that they are like strings of celestial 
lanterns lighting your way. By day, 
the green mountains and the deep 
sapphire of the bay vie for attention. 
The beach itself—which many con- 
sider the best on the Gaspe—is a 
reddish sand, mixed with tiny peb- 
bles. Among them, you can find lit- 
tle translucent agates—and the 
favorite beach-walking position is 
more than a little stooped, as almost 
everyone quickly becomes an agate 
hunter, 

The village itself is small but 
there is a drug store, a tiny restau- 
rant where you can get “American 
hot dogs and hamburgers” if you 
wish, and a small movie theatre— 
most of the pictures in French, but 
some with English sub-titles. You 
find congenial people at a hotel 
such as the Sables Rouges. There 
will be more Canadians than Amer1- 
cans, and they will be a little sur- 
prised but very delighted to find you 
there. You can play pingpong on 
the porch, bridge if you like, or just 
chat. You can go fishing in the bay 
or mountain climbing—there are 
many good trails within walking dis- 
tance of the village. 

One interesting sidetrip from 
Carleton is to Perce, a little farther 
up the peninsula, which has been 
the most popular Gaspe resort for 
many years. You can go by train, 
but we chose the local bus which 
runs back and forth quite regularly. 
At Perce, the famous Pierced Rock 
is just offshore and can be reached 


by foot over a sand bar at low tide./ 


If time permits, take the fascinating 
boat trip out to Bonaventure Island, 
the bird sanctuary three miles off- 
shore. Thousands of wild birds flock 
to the rocky ledges there. You can 
go ashore at the island and follow 
a trail up to the top of the cliff, 
where you can look out over them. 
The boat trip costs about $2.00 and 
takes little more than an hour. 

You find yourself getting to know 
the people themselves in a small 
place like Carleton, and you come 
to know something of their way of 
life, their fishing and lumbering 
which support most of the people. 

A wedding in French Canada is a 
gala event for the village—and a 


funeral is very somber indeed. In 
most of the villages, the black 
hearses are still horse-drawn, and 
they have glass sides, draped with 
black curtains. The casket, often 
flower-covered is clearly visible. 
Bakery wagons are often horse- 
drawn, too, and so are the milk 


wagons. In provincial French Can- — 


ada, the horse retains an importance 


he lost elsewhere long ago, and he 


prances along the cobbled streets as 
if he were conscious of it. 

We stayed in Carleton for two 
weeks, and sincerely wished we had 
more time to spend there. But we 
had to start back. At Matapedia, we 
connected with a streamliner that 
took us directly to Quebec City. We 
felt at home there on our return 
visit, and we reached out in the 
course of our explorations into the 


narrow-streeted Basse Ville—Quebec . 


is a split-level city, with a High 
Town and a Low Town—and took 
city buses, working our way through 
language difficulties as we encoun- 
tered them. 

One such trip—which cost little 
more than a dollar for both of us— 
led out to Montmorency Falls, seven 
miles east of Quebec. The falls are 
274 feet high—107 feet higher than 
Niagara—and at night colored lights 
bathe them in shimmering beauty. 

Early one afternoon, our Cana- 
dian National coach took us back 
to Montreal, depositing us just in 
time for a final dinner at Drury’s be- 
fore we returned to the States. When, 


we crossed into our own country we 


were glad that we had kept a record 
of all our purchases for Customs, 
since it makes their task much easier 
and avoids possible trouble. We 
were equally glad that we had re- 
membered to bring adequate proof 
of our American citizenship. It is 
required for reentry into the United 
States. A birth certificate is best— 
but a voter’s registration card or 
baptismal certificate is acceptable, 
or even an old passport or service 
discharge papers. 

Our journey was ending. Mid- 
night had struck for us, as it once 
had for Cinderella. But there was 
one difference. There was little dan- 
ger of our coach turning back into 
a pumpkin. Matter of fact, we know 
that it is still there, waiting for us. 
Some day, we’re going back to it. 
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HERE hot-tempered pioneers 


liked to loose off a few 
rounds at them pesky red- 
skins, today’s more peaceful Ameri- 


cans prefer to unlimber their Leicas 
for a few fast frames of their Indian 


compatriots—and_ the awesomely 
beautiful areas they inhabit. Thr 
the-Lens Tours, leaving July 19 and 


Sept. 20 this year, specialize in carry- 
ing latter-day pioneers on two-week 
treks into Navajo land and the 
Colorado Rockies for the kind of 
photographic fun recorded on the 
next two pages. 
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Ancien 


Lying down on job insures unusual angle. 


Tour driver adds perspective to eroded arch. 
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First Americans in natural settings are 
number one target of vacationing lensmen. 
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HE WELL-KNOWN love of Ameri- 

cans for parades is being ex- 

panded, it seems, to embrace 
outdoor pageants and dramas. In 
the main, the dramatizations glorify 
the romantic, historic and patriotic 
events of America’s formative years, 
but a few salute Shakespeare and 
other playwrights. High season for 
the performances is July and August, 
although a notable exception is ihe 
Ramona Pageant which has been 
staged regularly on weekends late in 
April and early in May since 1923. 
Based on Helen Hunt Jackson's 
best-selling novel Ramona, the show 
is presented in a natural amphi- 
theatre on the outskirts of Hemet, 
California, the heart of the Ramona 
Country. 

While the Ramona Pageant has 
been a quality production from the 
start, and worthy of emulation, the 
pacesetter for the current crop of 
pageants with music was probably 
The Lost Colony, Paul Green’s very 
successful treatment of the his- 
toric attempt of English settlers to 
colonize the New World. It was 


launched in its own special outdoor 
theatre on Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina, in 1937. The inaugural 
season was high-lighted by a visit 
from President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on August 18, the 350th birth- 
day of Virginia Dare, the first Eng- 
lish child born in the New World. 
This year, the show will be seen 
nightly.except Monday from June 
27 to September 6. 

Encouraged by the success of The 
Lost Colony, Mr. Green went on to 
write and produce many shows of 
this nature. He calls them symphon- 
ic dramas because “‘the dance, music 
and pantomime share the stage with 
action and the spoken word in tell- 
ing a story, and establishes a mood.” 
The score was based on _ carols, 
hymns and dances by Elizabethan 
composers. His former pupil, Ker- 
mit Hunter, has also been prolific 
in this field. 

As summertime is the preferred 
period for staging outdoor dramas 
it is only natural that most of them 
should be staged in regions to 
which tourists normally gravitate. 


BY ROBERT MEYER, JR. 


Song of Hiawatha pageant is annually staged 
at Elgin, Ill., during third week in June. 
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Four regions where these shows pre- 
dominate are the Northeast; the 
Southern Highlands of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia; the 
Central States, and the Northwest. 

Dramas scheduled for the North- 
east are a good indication of 
variety of the fare. At the American 
Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, 
Conn., the season will run from 
June 12 to September 15 with 
Romeo and Juliet, All’s Well That 
Ends Well, and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor scheduled. 

Pittsburgh signed Kermit Hunt- 
er, who is now a professor at Hollins 
College in Roanoke, Va., to write 
The Golden Crucible in celebration 
of the city’s 200th birthday. It will 
depict the highlights of Pittsburgh’s 
history on the stage of a newly built 
amphitheatre at Point State Park. 
The protagonist will be a natural- 
ized steel worker. 

Up in the Monadnock Region of 
New Hampshire the eighteenth an- 
nual revival of Denman Thomp- 
son’s The Old Homestead will be 
presented in Potash Bowl at 


Swanzey July 17-19, during the full 
of the moon, because moonlight is 
an important prop in a crucial 
scene. ‘This is the archetype of vin 
tage American-style melodrama. Mr, 
Thompson was a native of Swanzey, 
and when he wrote the play he drew 
on happy and unhappy memories 
of his life there. 

A pageant with a religious theme 
titled America’s Wilness For Christ 
will be staged August 6-8, as it has 
been since first presented in 1937, at 
Hill Cumorah, near Palmyra, N. Y. 
This show’s theme is the Mormon 
religion and its founder, Joseph 
Smith, It is presented in the very 
place where the sect was organized 
after Mr. Smith is said to have dis 
covered buried golden tablets dur 
ing the 1820s. The Joseph Smith 
farm and the Sacred Grove, where 
he received his inspiration, are on 
Stafford Road, about three miles 
from Hill Cumorah, ‘They are open 
to visitors through the early eve 
ning. 

Most of the seven pageants in the 
North Carolina-Tennessee-Virginia 


Mormon religion will be dramatized Aug, 6-8 
in pageant at Hill Cumorah near Palmyra, N.Y, 


area lean heavily on local history. 
For example, The Confederacy, by 
Paul Green, will open for its second 
season at Virginia Beach, Va., on 
June 27, and probably will continue 
until Labor Day weekend. The play, 
based on events in the life of Robert 
E. Lee during the Civil War, is en- 
livened with dances, music and 
multi-colored costumes. 

Chucky Jack, staged annually in 
a handsome 2,500-capacity amphi- 
theatre equipped with comfortable 
lawn-type chairs.in the Great Smoky 
Mountains near Gatlinburg, Tenn 
will be seen nightly except Sunc 
from June 19 to September 7. The 
plot revolves around the adventures 
of John Sevier, who was called 
Chucky Jack by the Indians because 
his home was on the Nolichucky 
River. He was Tennessee’s first Gov- 


ernor and notable in its founding. 

The Common Glory by Paul 
Green deals with the early history of 
Virginia. Members of the cast im- 
personate Franklin, Patrick Henry, 
Jefferson, Washington and other 
patriots who lived 200 years ago. Its 
thirteenth season will run from 
June 23 to September 6 at Lake 
Matoaka Amphitheatre, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Perhaps the most courageous 
theme among the myriad. outdoor 
dramas is the one on which Unto 
These Hills was based, because it 


treats of the treachery which marred 
the relationships among white pio- 
neers and Indian tribes. This deli- 
cate subject is adroitly handled by 
Kermit Hunter. The Cherokee In- 
dian drama is scheduled nightly, ex- 
cept Monday, near Oconaluftee In- 


dian Village at Cherokee, N. C., 
June 23 to September 6. 

A comparative newcomer to the 
field of religious drama is Kermit 
Hunter’s Biblical tale woven around 
the story of Saul of Tarsus, who be- 
came St. Paul. It is titled Thy King- 
dom Come, and its third season in 
Sherwood Amphitheatre between 
Roanoke and Salem, Va., will begin 
June 26 and continue nightly except 
Monday through September 6. 
‘Those who saw the show during the 
first two seasons might not recog- 
nize it completely this year, because 
emphasis is being shifted from the 
religious aspects to color, pageantry 
and symphony. 

Horn in the West, inspired by the 
exploits of Daniel Boone, and staged 
near Boone, N. C., will be seen be- 
tween July 3 to August 30. 


Tennessee's frontier days are re-enacted June 19-Sept. 7 with performances of Chucky Jack at 2,500-seat amphitheatre near Gatlinburg. 


At Natural Bridge, Va., several 
times each night colored lights and 
music help dramatize the Story of 
the Creation throughout the year, 
weather permitting. 

A new, 1,225-seat amphitheatre 
on the grounds of My Old Kentucky 
Home in Bardstown, Ky., is the site 
of the Stephen Foster Story, another 
Paul Green pageant, slated to run 

from June 15 to September 7. 
| Inthe Central States, productions 
include religious, patriotic and In- 
dian pageants. At Holy City, site of 
the Wichita Mountains Easter Serv- 
ice near Lawton, Okla., there will 
be a kind of doubleheader religious 
drama. On the night of June 6 The 
Story of Ruth will be dramatized on 
the hillside, and on the night of 
July 11 the. attraction will be The 
Story of Abraham. 


The Trial of Jack McCall for the 
killing of Wild Bill Hickok in the 
Old Town Hall at Deadwood, S. D., 
will be repeated every night except 
Sunday from June 13 to August 31. 
It will be one of the high spots of 
the 36th annual Days of ’76 Festival, 
July 31 to August 2. 

Josef Meier, who made his reputa- 
tion in the Passion Play presented 
in the 1920s in Luenen, Germany, 
is the Christus in the Black Hills 
Passion Play which has been a fix- 
ture at Spearfish, S. D., since 1939. 
The 1959 season will run from June 
14 to September 6, with perform- 
ances on Sundays, Tuesdays and 
‘Thursdays. 

A pageant which was credited 
with earning the community in 
which it is staged regularly a place 
among selected All-American cities 
is the Song of Hiawatha. Based on 
Longfellow’s poem about the in- 
trepid Indian Hiawatha, it will be 
staged for the 32nd year at Elgin, 
Ill., June 16-20, with Boy Scouts 
from Camp Big Timber as Indians. 

Old Four Eyes is the rather un- 
attractive, albeit affectionate, title 
of an outdoor drama about that 
world-famous outdoor enthusiast, 
Theodore Roosevelt. It highlights 
scenes from his life in North Dako- 
ta, and is staged in the Burning 
Hills Amphitheatre, Medora, N. D., 
Wednesdays through Sundays, July 
1 to September 6. 

Trial West has been booked for 
the Custer Memorial Amphitheatre 
at Mandan, N. D., Wednesdays 
through Sundays, July 1-September 
6. So has a series of melodramas in 
Watford City, N. D., near the North 
Unit of Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Memorial Park. 

In South Dakota, the 33rd an- 
nual re-enactment of Gold Discov- 
ery Days, with its historic parade, 
rodeo and pageant, will take place 
at Custer July 24-26. 

A major attraction of the year- 
long observance of the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln will be the fourteenth an- 
nual production of Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois in the Kelo Hollow Theatre 
at New Salem State Park near 
Springfield, Hl., tentatively sched- 
uled for late August or early Sep- 
tember. 

A folk hero whose reputation for 


Dramatic Indian dance is part of Unto 


These Hills pageant held near Cherokee, N.C. 


fearlessness is akin to Lincoln’s is 
William Tell, of apple-shooting 
fame. His heroics are food for a 
pageant presented annually at New 
Glarus, Wis., on the Sunday and 
Monday of Labor Day weekend, this 
year September 6-7. Sunday’s show 
is in German, Monday’s in English, 
as usual. 

In the Western States there will 
be at least five outdoor shows this 
summer: a water pageant on Mirror 
Pond at Bend, Ore., July 3-5; the 
24th annual Festival of Arts at La- 
guna Beach, Calif., July 18 to Au- 
gust 16; the Shakespeare Festival at 
Ashland, Ore., July 28 to September 
5; The Last Escape of Billy the Kid 
at Lincoln, N.M., August 7-9, and 
the Golden Days Pageant at Cripple 
Creek, Colo., September 24-27. 

At the Festival of Arts and Pa- 
geant of the Masters in Laguna 
Beach, townspeople impersonate 
characters made famous in paint- 
ings and sculpture, one of the more 
novel themes for a pageant. Up in 
Ashland, Ore., where tourists are 
urged to stay four days and see four 
plays, the 1959 Shakespeare pro- 
gram will include Twelfth Night, 
King John, Measure for Measure 
and Antony and Cleopatra. 

Across the U.S., you can ticket 
yourself to extra travel treats by 
including some of these  star-lit 
performances in your vacation itin- 
erary. Particularly, the young—and 
the young in heart—enjoy watching 
the past come vividly to life while 
viewing historic U.S. pageants. @ 
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O MAKE A monumental mis- 

calculation in your meanders, 

do as we did and allot only 
a few days to Portugal instead of 
many. This Iberian enclave, about 
the size of Maine, is statistically de- 
ceptive, stretching 362 miles at most 
from north to south, only 140 miles 
across its broadest point, and is peo- 
pled by fewer inhabitants than New 
York City, but within that frame- 
work are enough striking sights to 
keep even the travel-worn entranced 
at every turn. Add to this its resort- 
rich coastline, each town tempting 
you to loll amid its amenities for the 
minimum of a day, and you'll do 
well to put down Portugal for your 
whole vacation, not just a part of it. 

Like many Americans, we took 
advantage of TWA’s stopover privi- 
leges on a return flight home from 
Madrid (See Editor's Report: Sam- 
pling Spain, April, 1959), landing 
at Lisbon only an hour and a half 
after leaving the Spanish capital. 
Flying directly to Lisbon from New 
York, you can take TWA’s comfort- 
able Jetstream Super-Connie non- 
stop for $792.00 roundtrip in First 
Class, $462.00 in Economy. On 
Aptil 1, air lines were allowed to 
serve fancier fare than sandwiches 
on transatlantic flights, so you now 
get a better value than ever with full 
meals included in “TWA’s budget 
bracket, too. 

We're contentedly used to arriv- 
ing at airports unannounced but this 
time we were met by a princely Por- 
tuguese resident who saw us swept 
out to residential regality at Estoril, 
about fifteen miles from downtown 
Lisbon. Maybe we erred in this ad- 
vance arrangement too because once 
ensconced in the elaborate elegance 
of the Estoril Palacio by the shores 
of one of Europe’s finest seaside 
strips, we resisted any uprooting, 
lounging around this immaculate 
area when we should have perhaps 
been sightseeing dutifully  else- 
where. Rates at the gardened Estoril 
Palacio start at $8.40 daily for a dou- 
ble with bath, and from our fourth- 
floor balcony to the main-floor bar 
we never noticed a flaw. Dining is 
of the finest calibre, service as highly 
polished as the silver, and personnel 
so polite they say thank you before 
they see the amount of escudos be- 
ing handed them—a trait, inciden- 
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tally, we encountered wherever we 
went in Portugal. Indeed, staff-men 
often disappear graciously before 
you can get your hand in your pock- 
et, something we've never been 
stunned by anywhere else. 

Estoril itself is centered by widely 
separated banks of shopping arcades 
between green gardens, its hand- 
some homes intermixed by castle- 
like residences suitable to this ha- 
ven for prominent personages, in- 
cluding royalty now powerless but 
still monied. Curved in dignity 
along its sandy shores, Estoril blends 
almost unnoticeably into Cascais, a 
more informal but by no means rus- 
tic fishing village farther along the 
coast. In Cascais, lunch or dinner at 
Casa da Laura—try the tiny, delicate 
clams with pork—also gives you an 
opportunity to view the bay and its 
boating activity. There’s a special 
sight to view called Boca do Inferno, 
where the sea splashes in violently, 
and also nearby Cabo da Roca, Eu- 
rope’s westernmost point, but for- 
tunately these take but a few min- 
utes to gaze upon, leaving you free 
to enjoy exploration of the little 
shops and bistros of Cascais or to re- 
turn to sun-brilliant bathing at 
Estoril, with possibly tea at Tamariz 
while you idly watch others in the 
water. Estoril is geared for such in- 
dolence and English is almost as 
widely spoken as Portuguese, the 
British in particular having long 
since realized the warm values in- 
herent in this vacation Valhalla. 

At night, tranquillity is main- 
tained, but there's always a good- 
will gathering at the Estoril Palacio, 
of course, and you'll also come across 
comradeship at the modernistic 
Ronda between Estoril and Cascais, 
or at the dance-happy Palm Beach 
in Cascais itself. Outstanding oasis 
for the elegant, however, is the Ca- 
sino, a complex of chambers for ey- 
ery mood from films to chemin de 
fer. Only a few yards up a hill from 
the Estoril Palacio Hotel, it domi- 
nates a terraced landscaping of gar- 
dens, and its impressive, large din- 
ing room presents Portugal’s sleekest 
and most talented floor shows. 

If you insist on leaving this lush 
littoral, there are scores of trains 
linking Lisbon all day and most of 
the night. Some whisk along in an 
express 22 minutes, but count on a 


more > likely 35 or so to eo. the 


capital. Even if you have rented a 
car, though, park it and take one 
of these trains. Harassed U.S. com- 
muters especially will envy their 
Portuguese counterparts who daily 
roll alongside the Tagus River 
through truly pleasant scenery. You 
even have your choice of three class- 
es on these fast, comfortable trains, 
the tariff for seats in second coming 
to only 25 cents between Lisbon and 
Estoril. 

On one of these runs—and we 
recommend both day and night trips 
for full appreciation of the scenic 
diversity—pop off at Belem, between 
Estoril and Lisbon, for a stroll 
around the town, possibly a visit to 
the extensive Coach Museum, but 
particularly for a tour of the Mon- 
astery of Jeronimos, a treasure of 
Portuguese art. This seemingly mile- 
long building—part is an ethnologi- 
cal museum newly added—was be- 
gun in 1502 and is an outstanding 
example of the statued, intricate 
style known as manueline. Under its 
ornateness lie the sculptured tombs 
of royalty and one Vasco da Gama, 
his carved sarcophagus beside the 
empty one of the: poet Camoens. 
More exquisite is the richly decorat- 
ed cloister, airily light around a well- 
kept garden. Occasionally, special 
events are held at this great monas- 
tery, so check with your concierge. 
Ahead of that, though, view the 


nearby Tower of Belem, actually at 


Bom Successo, now abandoned but 
still a turreted, thick-stoned wonder 
built in 1515 in honor of native 
navigators, such as Vasco da Gama, 
who set sail from this precise spot. 

Lisbon, with a population of some 


1,000,000, has an expected assem-— 


blage of museums, churches, and 
monuments to check through but it 


is basically the city itself, somewhat — 


like Madrid, that constitutes the 
main appeal for sightseers. Its dis- 
tinctive quarters, old and new, of- 
fer ample interest, especially for 
those eager to explore on foot and 
not zip around just by car. In an 
auto, you'll miss most of the archi- 
tectural oddities and unhurried in- 
spection of statues and store fronts 
their facades demand. 


Ay 


A good spot to start any amble | 


through Lisbon is the wide and his- 


toric Praca do Comercio, practical- 
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ly enclosed on three sides by giant 
buildings now mainly devoted to 
governmental purposes, and opened 
on its fourth side by a series of steps 
leading right into the Tagus. Aside 
from the shoeshine boys and pho- 
tographers, there’s a steady bustle 
of boats carting commuters and 
sightseers to the suburbs. Even more 
extensive activity abounds at Praca 
do Pedro IV, commonly referred to 
as the Rossio, just eight blocks away. 
Here trams substitute for boats, cir- 
cling the large square continually, 
and traffic is so animated that stran- 
gers and residents alike readily obey 
signals from the platformed police- 
men to insure reasonably safe cross- 
ing. Here, too, are numerous low- 
budget cafes and snack spots, the 
Pique-Nique, despite its name, be- 
ing our favorite. At night, the Rossio 
seems enlivened with extra energy 
as store signs flick on and even 
patches of the sidewalks glow—from 
thick-glassed advertising plates il- 
luminated underneath. 

Stretching between these two per- 
petual-motion plazas, one at river’s 
edge and one in the heart of town, 
are a series of splendid shopping 
streets, particularly Rua Augusta 
which runs out of Comercio under a 
dramatic, high archway. Along this 
stretch, and its parallel Rua da 
Prata (Silver) and Rua do. Ouro 
(Gold) , is where you may wish to 
purchase some of those miraculous- 
ly filigreed Portuguese brooches, 
bracelets and ship models in, of 
course, silver or gold. W. A. Sar- 
mento, at 251 Rua do Ouro, is one 


of many highly reputable shops for 


such items, as well as for place set- 
tings, bowls and the like. 
Conveniently adjacent to Sar- 
mento’s is Lisbon’s practical version 
of the Eiffel Tower, an elevator that 
hoists you from street to upper-city 
level. There is no view on the way 
up but a platform on top permits a 
unique closeup of a capital city’s 
busy section, particularly the Rossio. 
Portuguese use the lift to avoid hill- 
climbing to another section of town, 
but you may want to halt at A Quin- 
ta restaurant, on a bridge leading 
off the platform, a slightly daffy, 
tourist-geared place but pleasant for 
lunch or tea. Close by, between the 


“Rossio and a railroad station, is an- 


other luncheon place for a stand-up 
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EDITORS REPORT: 


BY MALCOLM MCTEAR DAVIS 


Towering over Sintra, 15 miles from Lisbon, 


Pena Palace is like castle from fairy tales. 


Squatting on Tagus, Tower of Belem marks 


da Gama's departure site, is being restored 


Stretching along sea, Estoril is elegant resort area but not expensive for Americans 


snack or full-length meal, the Ter- 
minus. 

Leading off the Rossio is Lisbon’s 
most elaborate artery, the Avenida 
da Liberdade, simultaneously remi- 
niscent of Madrid’s Castellana and 
the Champs Elysees of Paris. Broad 
and tree-lined, it is flanked its whole 
length by cinemas, hotels, cafes and 
shops with varying degrees of ap- 
peal. For a typical Portuguese cafe, 
little visited by tourists, you might 
try lunch at the inexpensive Cafe 
Lisboa near the World War I Mon- 
ument. And you have a choice of a 
battery of outdoor cafes along Liber- 
dade but you might as well pick one 
near the swan-filled pool placidly 
set between the tram lanes and auto- 
heavy avenue. 

At the top of Liberdade’s gradual 
slope is a colossal statue of Marques 
de Pombal centering a vast traffic 
circle. Behind it, on even higher 
ground, if you can get across that 
circle, is the expansive Edward VII 
Park where you'll be rewarded with 
a remarkable view of Lisbon rolling 
down to the river. 

Nearby, you'll note the modern 
breadth of the new Hotel Ritz, due 
to open this fall. Not so near, but 
worth searching out some afternoon 
or eve, is the sumptuous Hotel Avis, 
a quondam castle that will deign to 
serve you dinner if you pass the 
maitre d’s muster, and will let you 
into one of its 26 rooms overnight if 
you can tolerate the tariff ($15.00 
minimum daily, double) and clear 
a reservation about six years in ad- 
vance. 

Foot-weary foragers will find Lis- 
bon fortunately sprinkled with 
many miradouros or _ belvederes 
where you can sit for awhile in cool 
comfort while gazing across some 
special segment of the city, a sight- 
seeing special no other capital quite 
duplicates. Topping them all for 
scenic spectacle is the one above the 
old Moorish Castle, now officially 
named in honor of St. George. You 
can reach the castle by cab, walking 
back down, or hike both directions, 
but either way you'll go through the 
fascinating Alfama, an ancient quar- 
ter of narrow, steep streets. Despite 
the squeeze of the streets, traffic on 
some is nevertheless two-way, con- 
trolled at blind turns by a man who 
quietly displays a red or green cir- 
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cle to approaching vehicles. Mainly 
fishermen inhabit this maze where 
a finely facaded church may be 
pinned between two tawdry, gabled- 
window houses, where dirty water 
may trickle along worn steps that 
lead away alley-like on your left and 
where on your right a brilliant coat 
of arms may festoon a noble door- 
way. Women wash clothes around 
the concrete sides of a communal 
laundry pool, vendors proffer odd 
items, raw or cooked, and urchins 
skip hopefully ahead of you, anxious 
but not avaricious for an escudo. 
This is the life, much as it long has 
been, that surges beneath those roof- 
tops seen from the castle overlook, 
and you slowly descend to a more 
standardized downtown with per- 
haps that inevitable tinge of Ameri- 
can guilt, headed as you are toward 
a handsome hotel, but with, too, we 
trust, some admiration that you can 
stroll alone through here, night or 
day, in perfect safety due to the in- 
nate politeness and honesty of the 
Portuguese, rich or poor. 

Another insight into Lisbon’s life 
comes from listening to fado, the 
native song lyrically mournful but 
often much more quickly tempoed 
and happier sounding than we'd ex- 
pected. There are many informal 
cafes featuring fado, and we wound 
up at A Severa, 55-57 Rua Das 
Gaveas. Although we winced at the 
national flags plunked upon each 
table to indicate the origin of the 
occupants, we were soon spun into 
the spirit of the haunting tunes 
chanted by a dark, beautiful girl 
as guitars zinged accompaniment. 
Those flags fluttered more and mofe 
Portugal’s colors as the evening pro- 
gressed, and we recommend staying 
or arriving comparatively late when 
singers and musicians forget they 
are entertaining and become more 
hypnotically unselfconscious—and 
then the fado really flames. All 
this, plus a little food and drink, 
shouldn’t set you back more than 
$2.00 at most fado dens. 

At the other end of the dining cir- 
cuit is aristocratic Tavares, 35 Rua 
Da Misericordia. Lisbon’s oldest 
restaurant, and currently its un- 
questioned leader, it was founded in 
1784. An 1861 refurbishing gives it 
traditional, comfortable decor, and 
yet an excellent meal, soup to sweet, 
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totals only about $2.50 or $3.00 with-_ 
out wine. Circle it firmly for that 
special evening out. 

Allot another evening for a visit 
to Cacilhas, a suburb across the 
Tagus. Boats, some carrying cars, 
leave frequently from the Praco do 
Comercio, with one-way fares less 
than-an escudo. Get aboard before 
sunset, and as you chug away all 
Lisbon opens up to a panoramic vis- 
ta unique for any world capital, and 
the trip to us is the finest ferry boat 
ride between Hungary and the Hud- 
son. Once docked, walk to your right 
and you'll readily note the double- 
deck Floresta do Gingal restaurant 
on the waterfront. Prices at this 
priceless position are low, for tea or 
a meal, and seated on its second- 
story terrace you command a sweep- 
ing view of Lisbon and its extensive 
riverline down to Belem Tower in 
the distance. Central Lisbon sprawls 
boldly before you across the rushing 
river, its crowded hills crested by the 
Moorish castle and the Pantheon’s 
impressive expanse beyond. From 
here, too, the pale green buildings 
of the Praco do Comercio reveal the 
true size of that giant, step-edged 
square on the water. Past twilight 
and well into the night we sat en- 
thralled as varied illuminations 
sprayed across the city’s silhouette 
to create a new perspective against 
the evening expanse. 

Bewitched, you might expect oth- 
er areas of Portugal to be anti-cli- 
mactic, but this is but an introduc- 
tion, not a farewell, to a land of 
engrossing views. And among them, 
easily accessible from either Lisbon 
or Estoril, are Queluz and Sintra. — 
Quiescent Queluz catches attention 
as the site of a baroque palace once 
for royal residency. Imitative of 
Versailles, its chief appeal to us cen- 
ters on its box gardens embellished 
with carved urns and statuary. 

Far more exciting, however, is the 
forested enchantment of Sintra, 
only twenty miles from Lisbon, less 
than ten from Estoril, After viewing 
the ancient palace in town, you 
drive up to Sintra’s Pena Castle by a 
steep and winding road that cuts 
into a fragrant, gloss-green woods 
where springs tumble through the 
tall umbrella pines and camellia 
trees. Cresting this verdant moun- 
tain is Pena Castle, a medieval-like 
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but actually 


eighteenth-century 
structure composed of so many ar- 


chitectural styles it is almost a lam- 
poon. Its enormity and command- 


* ing site nevertheless fix it with a 


fairytale quality, and from its rocky 
ramparts you can regard the third 
of Sintra’s mainstays, the ruins of a 
Moorish castle on an adjacent peak. 


_Let no timetable cheat you of Pena’s 


odd impact. But before you speed 
away from satisfying Sintra, call at 
the Palacio de Seteais, a private es- 
tate opened as a luxury hotel in 
1956, and whose view, surroundings 
and accommodations are a regal 
ultimate. 

Whether you've foolishly listed 
only Lisbon and its environs on your 
Portuguese pause or dawdled too 
long asprawl at Estoril or agaze be- 
fore happily hypnotic scenes, keep 
secure enough of the calendar for 
at least a one-day whirl into the 
countryside. Such a sweep should 
surely spin you as far north as Na- 
zare, but count on halting often. 
Portugal is a land of infinitely at- 
tractive details, from whistle-hung 
windmills to unexpectedly intricate 
village fountains, all meriting more 
than a fast glimpse from a car win- 
dow. Thus time and your tempera- 
ment will decide where you dally be- 
tween Lisbon and Nazare. Our own 
memory is most sharply marked by 
the startling courtesy of consistent 
salutes from the peasantry as we 
passed, the outdoor paintings on 
homes in the bullfight center of Vila 
Franca de Xira, the white and red- 
tile roofs of attractive Alenquer, the 
imbedded wall decorations and ce- 
ramic displays in Caldas da Rainha, 
Alcobaca’s shady market place and 
its strangely austere church despite 
a huge baroque stairway into it, 
and, best of all, Obidos. A short side- 
trip south of Caldas, the tiny town 
of Obidos has its few houses jammed 
tightly together and up against its 
encircling medieval wall. Winding 
up the road to it, you obtain fasci- 
nating views of its castle-like out- 
line, and an impeccable pousada 
built into the old fortress has an 
imcomparable atmosphere for din- 
ing. Step into one of its blue-tiled, 
almost mosque-like churches, and 
‘climb the worn stones to the sentry’s 
walk for a fine vantage point over- 
looking the town and countryside. 
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Obidos is truly an essential halt. 

Nazare, on the other hand, is ap- 
palling, our only disappointment in 
Portugal. So many cabanas crowd 
the beach they create literal street 
patterns, and stuck into the sand 
every fifteen yards or so are large, 
rectangular advertising signs. Ele- 
phantine caravans of tour buses 
turn the town into an open-air 
depot, their passengers diligently 
deploying through the shops and 
swarming over outdoor cafes like 
locusts, but louder. Toss an escudo 
and it would land in a souvenir stall 
—or more likely into the hand of a 
tragically well-trained toddler. As 
Volendam and Marken insult Dutch 
dignity (See Editor's Report: Bene- 
lux, April, 1956), surely the circus 
of Nazare nauseates the average 
proud Portuguese. Personal friends 
plead that the fishing village is de- 
lightful before June. or after mid- 
October. If so, go then or skip it. 

Looming high above this bedlam 
is the upper town of Sitio, Nazare’s 
better half. From its cliff-capping 
corner, reached by road or funicu- 
lar, you get a spellbinding sight of 
the beach’s wide, wondrous curve, 
the village nestled neatly behind, 
and as fishing boats bob out against 
the sea’s swell you immediately re- 
alize the original untrammeled ap- 
peal of Nazare. 

Such less-touched tranquillity we 
discovered a few miles south of Na- 
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zare, and it became our particular 
Portuguese pet: Sao Martinho do 
Porto. A remarkably shaped bay 
softens the surf, and the town has 
a quiet charm that—enough! This 
sort of thing undid Nazare. 

Smart sightseers will devote ex- 
tra days to an extension of their 
itineraries north of Nazare, pri- 
marily to the old university town 
of Coimbra, the modern beach re- 
sort of Figueira da Foz, and then 
to Portugal’s second-largest city, 
Porto, which serves as a gateway 
to the wine-producing Douro Val- 
ley region. TAP, Portugal’s efh- 
cient, expanding airline, has daily 
flights between Lisbon and Porto, 
and, of course, there is connecting 
rail service. By car, though, you'll 
discover more personally memora- 
ble bypaths. 

However, even in a day’s round- 
trip run from Lisbon, you will 
quickly uncover special sites of your 
own, at sea edge or inland. Just be 
sure you make at least one such day 
available. A week, added to your 
Lisbon stay, would be wiser. In fact, 
the day we were jolted by our note- 
book entry: “TWA back to N.Y.,” 
we decided to admit our own error 
in underestimating Portugal’s ap- 
peal and advise all others to make 
this lovely land a full vacation goal. 
We will again. And you won’t for- 
get the lasting memories by doing 
so yourself. @ 
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IF YOU DON’T HAVE TIME TO RUN AWAY TO SEA, | 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 
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: ANY PEOPLE think of ferry 
boats in the same terms as 


ea 


bridges—merely as a means of 
getting across water from one point 
to another. But ferry boats can also 
be excitingly or refreshingly differ- 
ent travel fun as you drive around 
the country. In fact, some are well 
worth going out of the way to take. 
I'll never forget, a few years ago, 
crossing the Columbia River be- 
tween Oregon and Washington on 
the Umatilla ferry below McNary 
Dam. The flat-bottomed craft—much 
like the pioneer version—had room 
for only a few cars, and was “‘pow- 
ered” by a tugboat like those in New 
York harbor. Crossing the broad 
river appeared simple enough until 
we were pushed off by the tug. 
Churning waves which would be a 
thrill to any white-water fan buf- 
feted the ferry and soon had us 
swaying in true sea-faring style as 
the current swept us downriver. The 
tug strained mightily, seemingly 
fighting a losing battle against the 
river. We began to wonder if the 
ferry would reach the other side be- 
fore the river carried us all the way 
back to Portland. True on its arc- 
like course, though, the tug and 
ferry inched us across the Columbia, 
safely depositing us on the Wash- 
ington shore. Those few minutes, 
however, were among the high- 
lighted moments of our trip—thanks 
to an unusual ferry boat ride. 
Not all ferries, fortunately, make 
you wonder if they will ever reach 
the other side. But in their variety 


New York City's Staten Island ferry offers 


beguiling views of  skyline—for nickel. 
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they can provide lots of family fun 
and some outstanding sightseeing. 
They'll take you to old whaling vil- 
lages and recreation-filled islands, 
over winsome lakes and down broad 
tidal bays, past some of the nation’s 
most famous landmarks, across huge 
inland seas, and even to foreign 
countries. What's more, most ferry 
boat trips will also save you time 
and help to relax during extended 
motor jaunts. 

Unfortunately—as engineers build 
longer and better bridges—ferries 
appear to be gradually heading for 
limbo instead of the other shore. 
Each year—for economic or other 
practical reasons—a few more runs 
are cancelled forever, and within 
another generation ferries may be as 
rare as present-day streetcars. For 
the moment, happily, it’s still not 
time for the final litany. 

Where are some of the country’s 
best ferry boat trips? As a start, try 
the following. Note, though, that 
fares are subject to change, and it’s 
wise to contact operators both for 
the latest prices and schedules. Some 
trips for example, do not run during 
winter months and have a stepped- 
up schedule during tourist-popular 
seasons. Too, on some rides you'll 
need advance reservations if you 
want to be sure of space. 

Nautical New England has long 
been anything but short on sea- 
farers and tourists who head ocean- 
ward from its sandy-beached and 
rock-bound coast. And it’s still a bul- 
wark in the fading world of ferries. 
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ADD A SHORT SAIL TO YOUR NEXT VACATION 


In fact, what is said to be the na- 


tion’s oldest continuously operated 


ferry—dating back to 1675—runs be- 
tween Jamestown and Newport, R.I. 
It’s considered part of State Route 
138 and affords a scenic fifteen-min- 
ute ride across the bay. 

Two key destinations for this type 
of service are Nantucket and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard—prime summer va- 
cation locales for seeing quaint old 
whaling towns, participating in fine 
recreation from bicycling to swim- 
ming, and enjoying insular living. 
You may leave Woods Hole aboard 
new 1,200-passenger ferries like the 
S.S. Nantucket, relax on the vessel’s 
sun deck or have a quick meal at 
the snack bar, and be in Vineyard 
Haven after 45 minutes of ocean- 
fresh sailing. The trip to Nantucket 
takes two and three quarter hours 
to about three and a half hours, de- 
pending on whether the boat stops 
at Oak Bluffs, and so affords more 
of an ocean voyage. There is also a 
once-daily ferry from New Bedford 
to Nantucket. 

While there are money-saving 
roundtrip and excursion rates, the 
basic one-way fares from Woods 
Hole are $2.20 to Martha’s Vineyard 
and $4.50 to Nantucket, with chil- 
dren’s fares half price. Staterooms 
cost $5.00 one way, and auto rates 
are $8.40 to Martha’s Vineyard and 
$13.15 to Nantucket. Contact: The 
New Bedford, Woods Hole, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and Nantucket 
Steamship Authority, P.O. Box 284, 
Pier 9, New Bedford, Mass. 
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San Mateo, one of Washington's 21-vessel fleet, sails from Seattle's Colman Ferry Terminal. 
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Farther up the New England 
shore there’s a real sea-going ferry 
that takes you north along the 
Maine coast to Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, for a visit to that captivating 
Canadian province with its winsome 
land- and. seascapes, picturesque 
communities, an A-] selection of out- 
door sports, scenic drives, lovely gar- 
dens, historic forts and Evangeline 
lore. It’s the M.V. Bluenose, a 346- 
foot, 6,000-ton, diesel-powered ship 
that carries 600 passengers and 150 
cars. Embarkation begins two hours 
before the 8:00 a.m. sailing time, 
and the ride from Bar Harbor to 
Yarmouth lasts seven hours. If you 
have young children who may get 
tired, you'll probably want to take 
a comfortable day cabin for $4.00- 
$5.00. Otherwise there’s more pleas- 
ure remaining on deck or in oné of 
the two observation lounges where 
you can watch the passing scenes 
without getting salt air in your hair. 
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A cafeteria, lunch counter and news- 
stand are in continuous operation 
during the sail. For the best service, 
plan on lunch before the usual noon 
rush hour, Fares for adults are $5.00 
one way. Children five to twelve 
years are half fare and youngsters 
under five travel free. Passenger cars 
are carried at $16.00 one way, and 
trailers, if you’re hauling one, are 
charged 75 cents per foot of overall 
length. There are slight savings on 
roundtrip tickets. Contact: Port 
Agent, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Yarmouth-Bar Harbor Ferry 
Service, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

On the western side of New Eng- 
land, three different ferry boat trips 
cross beautiful 136-mile-long Lake 
Champlain, between Vermont and 
New York. Varying from twelve 
minutes to one hour, they run be- 
tween Grand Isle, Vt., and Platts- 
burgh, N.Y.; Charlotte, Vt., and Es- 
sex, N.Y.; and Burlington, Vt., and 


Port Kent, N.Y. Of the three: sery- 
ices, the longest—between Burling- 


ton and Port Kent—is the best in 
terms of equipment and impressive 
views of the scenic Green Moun- 
tains, forested Adirondacks and the 
historic, recreation-filled lake, In 
fact, this is one ferry trip which—if 
you're vacationing in the region— 
can be used as a delightful and in- 
expensive excursion ride. The round 
trip of two hours and twenty min- 
utes is especially memorable around 
sunset. One-way fares are $3.00 for 
car and driver plus 75 cents for each 
additional adult and 35 cents for 
children five to twelve years old, 
with a maximum fare of $5.95. 
Roundtrip tariffs save 50 per cent. 
Contact: Lake Champlain Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., King Street 
Dock, Burlington, Vt. 

The nation’s largest metropolis— 
New York City—has the country’s 
biggest ferry bargain, a trip that this 
writer feels can’t be beaten any- 
where for the investment involved. 
It’s the famed Staten Island Ferry 
running across New York Bay from 
the southern tip of Manhattan near 
Battery Park to Staten Island. For 
a half-hour and one small nickel, 
you can have all the thrills and 
sights of the bay that cost passen- 
gers aboard the plush European 
ocean liners a pretty penny more. 
As the ferry pulls away from its slip, 
the needle and temple-like skyscrap- 
ers of lower New York jut heaven- 
ward in one of the world’s most im- 
pressive harbor skylines. Harbor 
shipping, in its myriad forms, scoots 
past your craft, and—if you are for- 
tunate—some of those proud ocean 


liners might be companions. The’ 


Statue of Liberty with its uplifted 
torch of freedom is just a Washing- 
ton’s-silver-dollar-throw away, and 
so is Ellis Island which housed im- 
migrants once. You won’t see all of 
the New York Bay sights, but that’s 
because your eyes can only be in one 
place at a time, and the Staten Is- 
land Ferry easily becomes a “must” 
every time New York is visited, it’s 
that good for sightseeing. Note: if 
you want to go to the Statue of 
Liberty, the Circle Line-Statue of 
Liberty Ferry, Inc., runs hourly trips 
(more frequent on summer week- 
ends) from Battery Park at 75 cents 
for adults and 35 cents for children, 
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roundtrip. This sometimes seems 
more like an excursion, however, 
than a ferry ride. 

If you’re driving south from the 
Baltimore area (or coming up from 
Norfolk) , the Old Bay Line may 
have a ferry that’s right up your 
channel. I say “may” as it’s a twelve- 
hour night ride, starting at 6:30 
p-m., that runs through Chesapeake 
Bay between Baltimore and Nor- 
folk. That means sightseeing is 
limited to the few hours before sun- 
set, and the wee morning hours just 
after sunrise. However, the trip does 
save quite a few hours of driving 
and lets you travel while sleeping. 
If these considerations outweigh 
sightseeing factors, the Old Bay 
Line boats should be remembered. 
Adult fares are $6.38 per person one 
way (children five to twelve half 
price) , staterooms are an additional 
$2.00-$6.25 per cabin, automobiles 
are carried for a flat $8.50 rate, and 
the dining room serves moderate- 
priced dinners and breakfasts. Con- 
tact: Baltimore Steam Packet Co., 
Pier 3, Pratt St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

By far the most popular and en- 
ticing route between northern and 
southern states on the East Coast 
is the famed Ocean Highway, U. S. 
Routes 13 and 17 from Wilmington, 
Del., to Jacksonville, Fla., and the 
Sunshine State’s west shore. At this 
writing, an important link on this 
route is the ferry line from Kipto- 
peke Beach on Cape Charles, Va., 
across the mouth of Chesapeake Bay 
to Little Creek in Norfolk. In the 
not too distant future, however, this 
service—plus the ferry operation be- 
tween Kiptopeke and Old Point 
Comfort (also across the mouth of 
the Bay) —probably will be super- 
seded by a proposed $190,000,000 
highway bridge and two tunnels. 

You can have the pleasure of a 
near-ocean voyage without breaking 
the family budget by catching the 
S.S. City of Havana which sails three 
times a week from Stock Island at 
Key West to Havana, Cuba. The 
472-foot-long vessel has room for 500 
passengers and 125 automobiles, 
leaves Key West at 11:00 a.m. and 
arrives at its Havana dock at 6:00 
p-m. There are comfortable day 
cabins, spacious lounges, snack bar 
and dining room, cocktail lounge 
and other facilities—and dancing to 
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Plying between Key West, Cuba, City of Havana makes thrice-weekly crossing in seven hours. 


live Cuban music. A hostess is on 
deck to make things pleasant. She'll 
see, among other things, that proper 
introductions are made if you want 
to dance. In short, you can have 
plenty of entertainment on the way, 
then explore the vacation delights 
of Cuba. 

If you prefer more of a “freighter” 
type service, line up a trip on one of 
the railroad-car ferries out of the 
Port of Palm Beach. They have 
room for ten passengers, fares start 
at $25.00, and sailing schedules are 
extremely flexible. 

During certain seasons, money- 
saving excursion rates are in effect 
for the Key-West-Havana_ run. 
Regular fares are $23.50 roundtrip 
for adults and half that for children 
five to twelve years of age. Passenger 
automobiles are carried for $76.00 
roundtrip. Day rooms are available 
at $10.00 per unit each way. Con- 
tact: West India Fruit & Steamship 


Co., Inc., P.O. Box 551, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

America’s inland seas—the Great 
Lakes—not only comprise a popular 
water playground but also feature 
some very interesting cruises whether 
you go via ferry or one of the larger 
passenger liners. For ferry boat 
riders, Lake Michigan is the main- 
stay, though some of the other lakes 
get into the act. For example, the 
ultra-modern S.S. Aquarana sails 
three times weekly across Lake Erie 
between Cleveland and Detroit. The 
seven-hour sail costs $8.95-$13.95 
roundtrip for adults, and cars are 
carried at a rate of $9.00 one way. 
Sleekest of the Lake Michigan fer- 
ries is the S.S. Milwaukee Clipper, 
a 361-foot, streamlined vessel that 
beelines from Muskegon, Mich., to 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Capable of carry- 
ing 900 passengers and 120 cars, it 
bridges the lake in six hours, elimi- 
nating some 240 miles of driving 
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FERRY FUN 


around the southern shore through 
Chicago. And the crossing is all fun 
—relaxing in the comfortable 
lounge, tanning on the sun deck, 
watching lake shipping and shore 
scenes, seeing movies or TV pro- 
grams, dancing, eating good meals, 
having an aperitif or cocktail in the 
Marine Lounge—and, if you have 
children, letting the kids burn up 
excess energy in the supervised play- 
room. In short, the ride can be as 
relaxing or as busy as you want to 
make it. Either way, you reach the 
opposite lake shore more refreshed. 

The regular adult fare is $5.23 
one way, with half rates for children 
five to eleven. Roundtrip and spe- 
cial continuous cruise charges are 
money savers if you plan to return 
to the original port of departure. 
Bedrooms cost $5.59-$9.64, depend- 
ing on the number of persons. The 
one-way charge for automobiles is 
$8.69. All prices are plus tax. Con- 
tact: The Clipper Line, Wisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Co., 350 N. 
Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, 
Wisc. 

Two other Lake Michigan opera- 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


GOING TO USE YOUR CAMERA? 
Want To Bring Back Beautiful Color Slides? 


Before you go, learn to make color slides of 
top quality and interest. Slides you can be 
proud of. Slides that will arouse the admira- 
tion of your friends. 


HELEN C. MANZER, FPSA, ARPS, one of 
the world's leading color slide photographers, 
will teach you how. After a course under her 
instruction and guidance your color slides will 
reach heights of richness and beauty you 
never thought possible. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN CALIFORNIA 


In the summer of 1959, Helen Manzer is 
offering three courses in color slide photogra- 
phy on California's Monterey Peninsula. 

First Group: June { to June 12, 1959 
Second Group: June 22 to July 3, 1959 
Third Group: July 6 to July 17, 1959 


For information about enrolling in these West 
Coast courses write to Margaret E. Wilson, 970 
Lighthouse Avenue, Pacific Grove, California. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Helen Manzer's East Coast courses offer 
you an opportunity to improve your color 
slides by photographing in New England's 
colorful countryside in the famous Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire. 

“First Group: August 3 to August 14, 1959 

Second Group: August 17 to August 28, 1959 


Two additional courses, featuring fall foliage, are 
also offered. 
First Fall Foliage Group: 
September 27 to October 2, 1959 
Second Fall Foliage Group: 
October 4 to October 9, 1959 
For information about enrolling in these East 
Coast courses write to Ruth L. Wiesen, 66 McGrath 
Street, Laconia, New Hampshire. 
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tions deserve mention, though both 
began primarily as ferries for rail- 
road rather than passenger cars. 
One is the Chesapeake and Ohio 
service between Ludington, Mich., 
and the Wisconsin ports of Milwau- 
kee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee. 
Top ships are the streamlined S.S. 
Spartan and S.S. Badger, among the 
best of their type on the Great 
Lakes. Travel times range from 
about four hours to six hours, with 
the Milwaukee ride the longest. 
There are economic roundtrip 
tickets with two-day or three-month 
limits, and regular one-way adult 
fare is $4.50. Rates tor staterooms 
begin at $4.50. Automobiles are 
carried on a flat rate of $8.00 one 
way and $14.00 roundtrip. As in the 
case of all but the shortest ferry 
trips described in this article, ad- 
vance reservations are required. 
Contact: any Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad office, or C & O Passenger 
Traffic Dept., 823 E. Main St., Rich- 
mond 10, Va. 

The other Lake Michigan trip is 
the Ann Arbor Railroad service 
between Frankfort, Mich., Kewau- 
nee, Wisc., and the Michigan cities 
of Manistique and Menominee. 
Running times are five to seven 
hours, and sights are much the same 
as on other Lake Michigan ferry 
jaunts. One way passenger fares are 
$4.00, cars are transported for $7.00, 
and roundtrip prices are propor- 
tionately lower. 

Some of the Great Lakes ships are 
notreally ferries, but as they carry 
cars as well as passengers they 
should not be overlooked if you seek 
a vacation cruise between distant 
mid-western points. Such are the 
S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assiniboia of 
the Canadian Pacific fleet. On either 
of these vessels—should you be head- 
ing west to the Canadian Rockies— 
you can sail across Lake Huron and 
Superior from Port McNicoll north 
of Toronto to Fort William, enjoy- 
ing all the delights of a Great Lakes 
cruise while eliminating the more 
arduous land drive. Adult fares are 
$27.00 one way plus a_ charge 
($18.00-$58.00) for the type of 
berth chosen, and cars are shipped 
for $27.00 between these two points. 
The sail takes a little more than a 
day and a half. Contact: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., 581 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City 17, New York. 

West coast ferries are sailing to 
oblivion faster than those along the 
Atlantic. Recently, the last ferty 
service in San Francisco folded. Now 
the principal remaining operations 


are centered around the Puget 
Sound area of Washington. And 
prime trips they certainly are. 
What's more, ferry operations ac- 
tually are expanding in this region 
rather than contracting. 

Because of the top-quality sight- 
seeing in this exceedingly attractive 
part of America, more and more 
tourists are taking the ferries just 
for fun rather than merely to get 
from one port to another. Treats in- 
clude panoramic vistas by the 
score; parks and resorts packed with 
opportunities for swimming, camp- 
ing and other diversions; the fa- 
mous San Juan Islands; the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard; beautiful 
natural gardens; the Old World 
scenes and foreign flavor of Victoria, 
B.C.; excellent fishing in salt or 
fresh water; the _ glacier-cloaked 
peaks, virgin forests and other de- 
lights of the Olympic Peninsula, 
plus enough other pastimes to keep 
you occupied full-time on several 
vacations. 

Washington State Ferries, the 
kingpin of the region’s water high- 
way operators, runs some 400 trips 
daily with its fleet of 21 big ferries 
on nine different routes. Main ports 
are Anacortes, Friday Harbor, Port 


_ Angeles and Seattle, but there is 


plenty of intermediate service. Fares 
are very reasonable, the most expen- 
sive being $2.00 one way for passen- 
gers and $6.00 for cars. Unfortunate- 
ly, space doesn’t permit a listing of » 
all possible jaunts. However, if you 
write to the Washington State Fer- 
ries, Ferry -TLerminal, Prerypb2s 
Seattle 4, Wash., they'll send along 
a colorful folder and map describ- 
ing the various routes, and a time- 
table with current fares. If you’re 
a fan for ferry boats, you'll find 
this folder the stuff that dreams are 
made of. There is no comparable 
amount of low-cost island-hopping 
this side of Scandinavia. 

Ferry boat rides can be vacation 
bonanzas. And the cargo of family 
fun that such vessels carry is a won- 
derful windfall for even the most 
jaded landlubber. @ 
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grow tall, where the lore of trappers and Indians 

remains vivid, where the lakes and streams teem 
with fish and are just right for boating and swimming, 
and where there’s plenty of vacation variety, then look 
to the state parks of Montana. 

Fifteen areas comprise a treasure for tourists seeking 
an interesting, low-cost vacation. True, it’s sort of an 
unrefined treasure. Like many other states, Montana 
has not been able to develop its parks the way it could 
or should to meet increased demand and use. However, 
for those who don’t insist on the choicest amenities at 
every turn, these uncut gems offer many delightful op- 
portunities for unusual sightseeing and top-notch rec- 
reation. 

Montana tourist officials figure it costs a little less 
than $7.00 a day per person for travelers to tour the 
state’s parks, including the two federal areas, Glacier 
and Yellowstone National Parks. But if you plan to stay. 
at some of the parks for awhile, camp out and do your 
own cooking, you can easily trim that daily average ex- 
penditure considerably. 

The general park season runs from May | to Septem- 
ber 30, and you'll find the nicest periods are the less 
crowded times near the beginning and end of the sea- 
son. By all means, whether you plan to camp out or 
just plan picnic lunches along the road, obtain a free 
copy of Directory of Montana Camp Grounds and Pic- 
nic Areas from Dept. TR of the Montana Highway 


L: YOU LIKE outdoor life in a region where mountains 
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BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 


West Shore is one of three state parks around huge Flathead Lake. 


Sioux Indians called Makoshika State Park area “hell cooled over'’. 


Commission in Helena. It lists locations, facilities and 
attractions of sites along all major highways in the 
state. 

Among the most popular of the state parks are three 
on huge Flathead Lake, soutli of Kalispell. The lake— 
largest natural fresh-water lake west of the Mississippi— 
sprawls over a length of 28 miles and a width that varies 
from five to fifteen miles. And the setting of these sky- 
blued, glacier-fed waters is nothing less than majestic. 
Eastward rises the scenic Mission Range, while to the 
north the Swan River Range tumbles to the lake, and 
westward roll the forested foothills of the Cabinet 
Range. The three parks are Flathead and West Shore, 
both on the western side of the lake, and Yellow Bay. 
Flathead Lake State Park is located near Big Arm about 
twenty miles north of Polson. Improvements have been 
made in recent years, and there are good facilities for 
camping, picnicking, swimming and boating. 

A few miles north lies West Shore State Park nestling 
among fragrant stands of shrubs, pine, fir and Jarch. Al- 
most any spot in the park is good for a scenic view east- 
ward across the lake to the Mission Mountains. ‘This is 
one of the state’s newer parks, having been opened in 
1954. Already it’s also one of the most frequently visited, 
not only because of its attractions, which include camp- 
ing, picnicking, swimming and fishing. 

Yellow Bay State Park, on the eastern shore of the lake 
about twenty miles above Polson, boasts of an excellent 
beach, and is tops for swimming, boating and fishing for 
trout and sockeye salmon in season. Picnic and camp 
set-ups are good, but the area usually is overcrowded 
during the summer. e 

In case you don’t want to camp, you can still enjoy 
the attractions of these parks as there are good accom- 
modations nearby. Prices for doubles run from about 
$6.00 to $14.00. And there are a limited number of 
spaces for trailers. 

While you're in the region, you may also want to 
drop a line in-some of the 2,000 miles of fishing streams 
around Kalispell, go hunting for big game, look at fish 
hatcheries or mighty Hungry Horse Dam, visit the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation or enjoy the view of the Flat- 
head Valley from Lone Pine State Park, a new area with 
some fine picnic and camp sites about three miles south- 
west of Kalispell. 

For a change of pace, head south from Polson through 
Missoula and Anaconda (looking at the lumber and 
copper operations) to Dillon, center of the Big Hole 
cattle country. Some 25 miles west of here, via a gravel 
road, stands Bannack State Monument, redolent with 
gold rush days atmosphere. The town, which became 
Montana’s first Territorial Capital, boomed into life in 
1862 shortly after John White and some fellow pros- 
pectors unearthed a bonanza of rich placer gold along 


_ Grasshopper Creek. It wasn’t long before Bannack was 


a typical roaring frontier camp dominated by the 


Plummer gang. Vigilantes finally cleared out, too, and 
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the population dwindled from some 3,000 to a few score. 

Bannack is still a ghost town, even though it’s grad- 
ually being fixed up, and a small picnic and camp area 
has been installed. Along this line, the best accommoda- 
tions are in Dillon where motels cost about $6.00-$8.00 
double. You’ probably enjoy Bannack most by making 
the camp the focal point for a day’s outing—wandering 
up historic Hangman’s Gulch, past the state’s first jail, 
Skinner’s Saloon, the old Meade Hotel, Hangman’s 
Tree where Henry Plummer took off for eternity, and 
some of the other deserted log structures. 

Without question, the most popular of, Montana's 
state preserves is Lewis and Clark Caverns State Park, 
northeast of Dillon between Butte and Bozeman. Each 
year some 40,000 tourists visit this site of the largest 
limestone caves in the Pacific Northwest. Biggest feature 
is the wide array of flowstone, clusterites, stalactites and 
stalagmites with such apt names as Elephant Ears, 
White Waterfall, Devil’s ‘Toothpick, Seven Dwarfs, 
Leaning Tower of Pisa and the other standard descrip- 
tive phrases found in such caverns. ‘The formations are 
considered among the most beautiful in the U. S. To 
reach the caverns, you ride from the parking area up 
the hillside in a jeep-powered railroad car, then switch 
over to an electric tram that takes you to the cavern 
entrance. From there, it’s mostly a downhill walk for the 
next hour and a half. Guides point out the sights, new 
lighting sets them off to advantage, and better trails 
make the underground hike easier on the feet. The 
caverns are open from May | to October 1, with admis- 
sion $1.00 for adults, 50 cents for children. There is no 
charge, however, for using the recently enlarged picnic 
and camp area at park headquarters or the nearby park- 
ing area. Free, too, are the fine views of the Jefferson 
River Valley, and the Gallatin and Madison mountains. 
Unless you camp out, plan on staying at either Butte or 
Bozeman where motels charge from about $6.00-$11.00 
double per day. There are plenty of good places at each 
city. 

While you're in the Dillon-Bozeman area, don’t fail 


to visit another spot, even though it’s not a state park or .. 


monument. The place is Virginia. City, the second site 
of the Territorial Capital. This is a semi-ghost, town, 
too, but thanks to an exceptionally fine restoration pro- 
gram it is also one of the most. atmospheric and authen- 
tic-looking pioneer towns of the entire West. 

Another historic spot is Missouri River Headwaters 
State Monument near Three Forks on U. S. 10 between 
Bozeman and Butte. It was here that Lewis and Clark 
found the source of the mighty Missouri River—in the 
confluence of the Jefferson, Gallatin and Madison 
rivers. Indian sign writing nearby provides an extra 
treat, and you can camp or picnic without charge in 
this pleasant spot. 

Down the Missouri River—actually up, the way the 
map reads, as the location is northeastern Montana— 


are two more state parks. Located on huge Fort Peck © 
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Reservoir, formed by the world’s largest earthfill dam, 
they are Hell Creek State Park on the western leg of the 
inverted V, and Rock Creek State Park on the eastern 
leg. While neither area has been heavily used in recent 

» years due to lack of good access roads, popularity is pick- 
ing up. Both have full picnic and camp facilities, and 
offer boating, swimming and good warm-water fishing 
when waters are high enough. Within the area are roll- 
ing prairies and badland formations that were once part 
jof an inland sea. There are many fossils in the region, 
and the Fort Peck Museum contains remains of armored 
fish, dinosaurs, swimming reptiles and other prehistoric 
creatures found nearby. 

Badlands and fossils also are the chief attraction at 
Makoshika State Park, about three miles south of U. S. 
10 near the oil-producing center of Glendive in eastern 
Montana—but there’s a difference. Here, in some 56,000 
acres, the weirdly eroded and highly colored buttes, 
pinnacles and other formations reach their most spec- 

~tacular climax in the state. The scenery is fantastic— 
and so are the possibilities for unusual photography and 
for seeing strange fossils and lovely moss agates. 

Although most of Montana’s state parks are chiefly 
summer vacation areas, one is strictly a winter tourist 
spot. It’s Bridger Mountain State Park, sixteen miles 
north of Bozeman. A ski lift and other facilities have 
been added recently, and the area now is very popular 
with residents from all over Montana. 

Special mention also should be made of the Canyon 
Ferry Recreational Area near the top of clongated 
Canyon Ferry Reservoir east of Helena. This is a top 
spot for fishermen. Local residents report that angling 
has been phenomenal since the region was opened a 
little more than three years ago. Boating, water skiing 
and swimming also are popular, and there is plenty of 
room for camping and picnicking. 

There are a few other state areas—like Bitteroot Lake 
and Hooper State Parks, Old Fort Owen State Monu- 
ment, and Lost Creek Canyon and Chief Joseph Battle- 
ground parks. However, these have only undeveloped 
or very limited public facilities, and are not prepared 
for a large influx of visitors at this time. 

For those who prefer their camping primitive and 
are prepared to attend to their own water and sanitary 
facilities, the undeveloped areas offer attractions all 
their own, paying off in privacy for the demands they 
make in inconvenience. 

Nonetheless, Montana offers vacationists a fine array 
of state parks, even though they may not be on a par 
with those of some western states. Yet they are ahead of 
some other states and the regions are well worth visit- 
ing. Combined with such other travel treats as mining 
operations, historic battlefields, Indian villages, bison 
ranges, fascinating museums, glaciers, hot geysers, scenic 
drives, wildlife refuges, old missions, cowtowns and an 

,abundance of wonderful outdoor recreation—they leave 
no doubt that vacation-wise and pleasure-wise, Mon- 
tana indeed is the Treasure State. @ 
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When you travel, 


get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 


Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty 


READING | 


Co. 


PEN NS EV AUNSEA 


$.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
| S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Youd. Wesren Ae SEN Could be 


SO WONDERFUL... 


anc 50 ECONOMICAL, too! 


e+e A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


No wonder passengers repeat their 
Great Lakes Cruise Vacations year 
after year! Where else can you 
have so much fun, rest and relaxa- 
tion for so little?’ Where else can 
youenjoy 7 thrilling daysand 7 glo- 
rious nights of gay shipboard par- 
ties, deck sports, dancing, sun bath- 
ing, entertainment, new friends, 


7 DAYS from $166.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. 


Rates, plus tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin. 


matchless food and visits to excit- 
ing ports...all in one package at 
this low budget price? Think of it 
-over 2200 marvelous miles of 
cruising over the scenic and _his- 
toric waterways of America’s Great 
Inland Seas. Come along, and see 
what you’ve been missing! Your 
Travel Agent has all the details. 


Ask about Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway Cruises aboard ocean-going 
bassenger-cargo ships of the Fjell- 
Oranje Line. Georgian Bay Line 
(General Passenger Agents). 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. T 


Name 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 4 aarecg 
Detroit 26, Mich. City 


Please send me a free copy of your 1959 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


Zone State 


er a 
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Russian Drill 

A young air hostess from San 
Francisco had a severe toothache in 
Moscow. The woman dentist wore 
knee-high rubber boots and a dirty 
white apron. She went into a very 
painful buzzing operation on the 
cavity without benefit of any drug. 
When the tooth was cleaned the case 
was dismissed. “But aren't you going 
to put in a temporary filling?”’ asked 
the girl through her interpreter. 
“No, it’s finished now,” said the den- 
tist. “You capitalists should learn 
not to be so greedy for gold.” 


The World's Worst Gore 

Inspired by a ten-foot poster of a 
snorting, pawing buffalo bull, I 
traveled twenty miles in Spain to 
Malaga to see the advance of the 
matadors. This was some years ago. 
I was accompanied by an elderly 
English gentleman, a retired bank 
manager. We drove over the macad- 
am Spanish roads which were full 
of holes and infested everywhere 
with cops in turned-back patent 
leather hats and flowing capes. We 
came to Malaga and found the an- 
cient stadium full of the ghosts of 
old dead bulls, smelling of red blood 
and red satin. What a spot for a 
vegetarian! Out came the bullfight- 
ers, out rushed the bull. At once, 
for it was a lucky day, a horse was 
killed, a torero was slashed from 
knee to arm-pit and my English 
friend fainted. Last week, I went to 
a bull fight in Portugal. After a 
parade of proud girls and pretty 
horses, some fierce bullfighters ap- 
peared followed by a healthy gentle- 
man cow who made a good entrance. 
The boys toyed with him, using 
long knives which they stuck in his 
heavy shoulders. If they didn’t put 
the sword in the right spot, they 
were booed by the fans, but the 
bull didn’t care very much. The 
knives at each round grew shorter 
and shorter, demanding more skill 
in reaching the proper spot, and 
finally began to annoy the bull, so 
the contest ended with matador and 
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bull trotting out arm in arm. Mata- 
dor and bull are great friends in 
Portugal, but the matador does en- 
joy a nice tender steak when it is all 
over. There are those who say that 
the main bullfighting in Portugal 
is between the shopkeepers who 
boast of their wares and the tour- 
ists who try to appraise the real 
value of their offerings. 


Another Language 

In the riding school at Estoril, 
Portugal, I watched a small, slender 
girl of six performing on a spirited 
little black and white pony which 
trotted briskly around the ring 
held on a leash by the riding mas- 
ter. Bouncing astride, she waved 
her left hand aloft, then her right, 
all with the most earnest concen- 
tration. She would scramble nim- 
bly to a side-saddle seat, throw 
herself on her little tummy, legs in 
the air, and jump back to her 
straddle position, then begin wav- 
ing again. I wondered what nation- 
ality the small horsewoman was 
and when, with a relieved shake of 
her head, she retired to the side- 
lines and her baby sister, I asked 
her if she spoke English. “Oh sure,” 
she replied in broad American. Her 
tiny sister looked up at me smugly. 
She was about three, with big blue 
eyes, “I don’t,” she said gravely. “I 
speak Portuguese.” 


Romance Portuguese 

Josefina and Julia and their fat 
mother live in old Cascais in a cub- 
by hole in the wall with one door 
and one window opening out into 
the cobbled, narrow street. In the 
window sits Josefina cosily sewing. 
Up against her is a sewing machine 
at which Julia works away. A small 
three-quarter bed takes up all the 
space left in the room, but on the 
walls are various pictures of late 
model clothes, for the girls have 
here a dressmaking establishment. 
When you enter through the door, 
you find yourself in the kitchen, a 
narrow passage three or four feet 
wide equipped with an oil stove, a 


wash stand, pans and dish cloths. At 
the’ back is a door leading into a 
closet where a small white dog sits 
on the bed which fills the closet, and 
looks inquiringly at the customers 
who squeeze through -to the room 
with the window where sit Julia and 
Josefina and the sewing machine. 
And on the window sill lean the 
young men looking at Josefina and 
Julia and listening to the whir of 
the sewing machine. “While they 
wait for the right man to come 
along,” chuckles the fat mother in 
Portuguese, “they have much fun 
with the wrong ones.” 


s 


South African Roll 

Two boys from Johannesburg are 
driving from this tip of South Africa 
to London in an eight-ton, five- 
mile-an-hour road roller. The rea- 
son? No one has ever done it before. 


Watering The Take 

Not far from Padua in Italy, I 
spent some weeks at Abend bathing 
in the same hot mineral pools that 
ooze up out of gray mud, boiling 
and smoking, and are piped into the 
various indoor and outdoor pools 
in the hotels. Supposed to cure 


_ rheumatism, gout, housemaid’s knee 


and other infirmities, the baths at- 
tract the richly attired halt and 
lame from Switzerland, Austria 
and Italy. If you like spaghetti, 
noodles, macaroni, the meals are: 
good, and they always end in a bas- 
ket of oranges which are passed 
from table to table. Each night my 
wife and I used to take an orange 
and carry it up to our room for 
breakfast. At the end of the first 
week there was a bill for ten dol- 
lars extra for oranges. If you ate 
them at table, they were free, the 
manager said, but all civilized peo- 
ple know that if they take an orange 
up to bed it would be charged on 
the bill. Only Americans and Brit- 
ish, he said, ever protested. “But ten 
dollars for fourteen oranges!” 

The manager’s English failed at 
this point. @ aoe 
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Playing hookey isn't even conceivable when curriculum is fishing, teachers are top guides. 


FISHING 
SCHOOL 
FOR 
SMALL FRY 


BY HAROLD FARKAS 


EVEN COMMUNITIES bordering 

both sides of the St. Lawrence 

River, where the magnificent 
and majestic Thousand Islands—all 
1,800 of them—are set like emeralds 
in the blue waters, serve as class- 
rooms for a unique five-day suminer 
Fishing School for children which 
culminates in a fish fry for those who 
have proved their superior prowess 
as junior Izaak Waltons. In Alexan- 
dria Bay, Clayton, Cape Vincent 
and Theresa in New York, and 
Brockville, d 
noque in Ontario, Canada, young- 
sters from six to sixteen will assem- 
ble on Monday, July 20, to start the 
course this season. 

The first two days are devoted to 
“theory classes.” A movie, prepared 
by the New York State Conservation 
Department, is shown, supplement- 
ed by a talk explaining safety meas- 
ures at water’s edge and on the wa- 


ter. An appreciation of nature and: 


respect for the appearance of public 
areas is also stressed. Classes on the 
second day are devoted to lessons 
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Kingston and Gana-— 


ee 
Personal tutoring encourages pre-teens to 
perfect their techniques for different fish. 


TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 


LL OOOO 


Fish fry for small fry accompanies diplomas at graduatlon exercises. 


Hookless practice plugs for safety sake 


are used teaching various casting styles. 


Attentive students win '"A'' grades in form 
of hefty string of St. Lawrence panfish. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers i is seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet TL—it’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two factefilled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and Bromorion: 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept, T 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., NY. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


7 PC. MEN’S PEDICURE SET. 


Smooth genuine leather. 
With high lustre finish. 
Beige suedene lined. 
Size: 54” x 6Y%,”. 


CONTENTS: 


334” toenail nipper. 

3Y2" cuticle scissor. 

4" tempered file. 

3” tweerzer. 

4-5/16" plastic handle pusher. 
4-5/16" pl. handle cut. cutter. 
32" pl. cleaner & pusher. 


only 
$9.98 


complete 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-6 


43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. 


Please send me ( ) men’s pedicure sets @ $2.98 
each. 


SMALL FRY 


by qualified anglers in the princi- 
ples of fishing, the types of fish avail- 
able in the St. Lawrence—the 
world’s finest small-mouth black 
bass, as well as pike, perch, muskel- 
lunge and a variety of smaller fish— 
the different methods of fishing, the 
different kinds of tackle available, 
and when and how each is used. By 
Wednesday, the students are ready 
to put theory into practice. Equipped 
with line and lure, they take to the 
docks or water’s edge, as the case 
may be, in each community. Every 
student receives individual instruc- 
tion in casting by a professional fish- 
ing instructor. As a safety measure, 
a practice type of plug is used, so 
there is no danger of anyone stand- 
ing nearby being hurt as the lure is 
cast. 

According to Don Hudson, super- 
visor and head instructor, spin cast- 
ing is the most suitable method for 
beginners in the St. Lawrence wa- 
ters. The construction of the spin- 
casting reel makes it the easiest for 
youngsters to handle. Hudson gives 
an individual lesson to each child, 
showing him how to hold the reel, 
how to make a cast, and how to re- 
trieve the line. It takes him two days 
to make the rounds of all six com- 
munities. After the individual in- 
struction, children continue to prac- 
tice Wednesday and Thursday un- 
der expert supervision. 

On Friday the curriculum calls 
fora fishing contest in each area, 
followed by graduation ceremonies. 
Diplomas awarding the degree of 
Bachelor of Piscatorial Art, be- 
stowed by the Thousand Islands 
Bridge Authority and the Thou- 
sand Islands International Publicity 
Council, are given to all eligible 
candidates—which here means all 
who have attended classes regularly. 
Further reward is in store for win- 
ners of the fishing contest—those who 
came up with the best catches. On 
the following Sunday, all winners 
and their parents are guests of the 
two sponsoring organizations at a 
Fish Fry for Small Fry where the 
community champs vie for top 
honers in the finals. This year it will 
take place in a_ picturesquely 
scenic picnic area of Theresa, New 
York. Under the supervision of pro- 


fessional guides who donate this day 

out of their busy summer season 
squiring avid adult devotees of 
Thousand Islands’ angling, the 
youngsters again cast their lines in 
competition for the top prize which, 
this year, will be fishing gear. 

Sunday’s catch is cooked on the 
spotby~the guides. But the fish is 
only one course of a complete shore 
dinner in which these guides have 
an opportunity to display the culi- 
nary skill for which they are widely 
renowned. Parents join their chil- 
dren in this outdoor feast as guests 
of the Thousand Islands, in recog- 
nition of their offspring’s piscatorial 
talemts:iee 

The Fishing School is open to all 
children without charge, courtesy 
of the Thousand Islands—the only 
requirement being that they bring 
their own tackle. Registration will 
take place on Monday morning, 
July 20, at the Chambers of Com- 
merce in each community. Students 
will be told the details of class pro- 
cedure, and written material sup- 
plied by the Fishing Tackle Manu- 
facturers Association and the New 
York State Conservation Commis- 
sion will be distributed on fishing 
and water safety instruction. 

“It’s a very rewarding experience 
to teach fishing to youngsters,’ Don 
Hudson says. “They are so eager 
and so quick to learn. Just as in any 
other form of training or education, 
the earlier they start, the easier it is 


- for them to acquire skill. It’s amaz 


ing how much coordination the 
little ones have, sometimes even 
more than the older children. I was 
particularly delighted to have such a 
large proportion of little girls in the ~ 
groups, and to see how capable they 
are in handling the rod and reel. 
They're every bit as good and often 
better than the boys. Unlike teach- 
ers in other fields, I never have any 
problems of discipline. .The chil- 
dren are so receptive and interested 
that it would never occur to them to 
be disobedient or late for class.” 

Although they do not participate 
in the lessons, the parents are eager 
lookers-on and very much a part of 
the Fishing School. 

Whether from a dock, a grassy 
bank or a boat in midstream, fish- 
ing is truly a family sport in the 
Thousand Islands. @ 
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New candlelight dinners enliven ancient Oberhofen Castle. 


ASTLE, DAZZLE 


AND A BIRTHDAY IN 


BERNE 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


WITZERLAND’S twelfth-century Ober- 

hofen Castle, confronting across Lake 

Thun a regal range of peaks that in- 
cludes the Jungfrau, has lifted its portcullis 
to admit the peasantry for thrice-weekly can- 
dlelight dinners in its medieval surround- 
ings for the first time in history. Gourmets 
may join group outings to Oberhofen for 
about $12.00 each from Switzerland’s capi- 
tal—and architectural gem—Berne, just 
twenty miles away and home of the superb 
Schweizerhof Hotel which instigated the 
novel evenings as part of its 100th birthday 
celebration. Sped overseas by Swissair for 
the jubilee, we discovered that Schweizerhof 
proprietor Jack Gauer has created a private- 
home plushness in his 120-room hotel by 
arraying it with a priceless collection of 
antiques. Corridors and rooms dazzle guests 
with statuary, paintings, tapestries and fur- 
nishings rarely glimpsed outside a museum. 
This excellent level is maintained in the 
hotel’s personalized service and munificent 
meals. 

Berne itself is ideal as a central site for 
visiting any other area in this tiny land 
quickly, from Zurich to Geneva. 

Noted for their imaginative innkeeping, 
the Swiss, we are glad to say in this brief re- 
port, continue their peerless standards aloft 
as well. Indeed, hereinafter, Alps and all, 
Switzerland to us will be symbolized by 
Swissair and the Schweizerhof Hotel in 
Berne. @ 
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ORWAY’S CAPITAL of Oslo com- 
N bines small town charm with 
big city pleasures. Fronting 
on an island-dotted fjord, with for- 
est-covered hills rising behind it 
from the water, it has one of the 
most beautiful natural settings in 
Europe, and it’s small enough so 
that wherever you are you can see 
the backdrop. 

In their admiration for space, the 
residents have also included a num- 
ber of parks within the city, which 
they use freely, sunbathing on the 
grass during the day or sitting in the 
long summer twilights just looking 
at the trees and the flowers. Especial- 
ly, they go down to the harbor, 
where they lounge on the piers 
watching the ships. Now and then 
a fishing boat arrives, and then they 
leave their places and line up to buy 
fresh shrimp in paper cones—as 
Americans buy peanuts—which they 
munch contentedly. Although more 
sophisticated entertainments are 
available, one of the nicest ways to 
spend an evening is to join them, 
sampling the shrimp and watching 
twilight come. 

Besides being pleasant to tour, 
Oslo is an easy city to reach. Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System flies there 
several times a day from Copen- 
hagen, one of the main gateways to 
Europe. The trip takes only 85 min- 
utes. 

It’s an easy city for finding your 


BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


STEP 


BY 
STEP 


THROUGH 
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way about, too. Karl Johans Gate, 
the main street, runs from the east- 
ern railroad station to the royal pal- 
ace, set on top of a hill in the midst 
of still another park. Half way be- 
tween them is the yellow brick 
Parliament building. I started there 
at 9:30 a.m., walked along the edge 
of the Student Grove, a park that 
forms one side of the street there, 
and turned left at the end of it in 
front of the National Theatre, a 
brown building with statues of 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson and Henrik 
Ibsen before it. Ahead of me I saw 
the dark red-brick Town Hall. Go- 
ing past it to the harbor and turning 
left, I walked a short distance to 
Rosenkranz Gate No. 28, where I 
found the Oslo Tourist Information 
Office. There I got a map of the city 
and a good deal of free information. 

Retracing my steps, I walked back 
in the direction of the National 
Theatre to the front of the Town 
Hall—the side way from the harbor. 
One of the most beautiful buildings 
in the capital, it has been richly 
decorated by Norwegian artists. The 
outside walls leading to the central 
doors are covered with intricately 
carved and brightly painted wood 
sculpture depicting scenes from 
Norse mythology. Above them on 
the wall facing the city is an intri- 
cate astronomical clock, with a great 
dragon hand that registers eclipses 
of sun and moon. 


Jou! 


Inside—doors open at 10:00 a.m. 
—I found an immense central hall 
with murals in bold, vivid colors 
showing the city’s growth and vari- 
ous scenes from its history, includ- 
ing one on the east wall depicting 
life during the German occupation. 
Even the ceiling has been wonder- 
fully decorated with green and blue 


panels carrying grey and gold de- 


signs. On the second floor I found 
more stunning rooms—a festival 
gallery that faces the harbor and a_ 
huge banqueting hall next to it, one 
wall of which is covered by a gay 
beach mural. 

Outside the building I turned 
left and, walking around to the har- 
bor again, went to the last pier on 
my right, which has a sign, Bygdoy, 
in front of it. During the summer a 
launch leaves here every fifteen min- 
utes for the island of that name. 
After a ride of about fifteen minutes 
I got off at the second stop in front 
of a tall, triangular building—the 
Framhuset, open from 11:00 a.m. to 
7:00 p.m. It contains the Fram, a 
sturdy wooden ship, small, short and 
beamy, that carried Fridtjof Nansen 
to the North Pole in 1893 and Roald 
Amundsen to the South Pole in 
1910. Going on board, I examined 
the tiny cabins filled with snow 
shoes, tents, sleds and other equip- 
ment used on these voyages. 

Outside again, I walked right a 
few steps to another building and 
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there, exchanging polar seas for 
tropical ones, went to look at the 
famous Kon-Tiki raft, tiny and frail, 
with a minute central cabin roofed 
- with brown leaves, and a canvas 
sail in front of it. Along the walls are 
pictures showing the construction 
of the raft in Peru and incidents 
from its 5,000-mile, 101-day trip 
_across the Pacific to Raroia Island 
“in Polynesia. 

After leaving the Kon-Tiki build- 
ing I walked to the right out a gate 
and along a road called Bygdoyne- 
sveien, past pine trees, flowers and 
modern suburban homes. Following 
this until I came to Langviksveien, 
I went right there at a sign saying 
Viking Skip, and after about five 
minutes came to another skip sign 
pointing left along Huk Aveny to 
the Vikingeskipshuset, a low white 
building on the corner. Inside I saw 
three skips, or ships, small, canoe- 
like and graceful, of the kind Leif 
Eiriksson used when he discovered 
America. Some time during the 
Ninth Century a Norse queen and 
her bondswomen were buried in one 
of them, the Oseberg Ship, along 
with clothing, lamps, axes, pots and 
pans, a four-wheeled carriage, sleds, 
horses, dogs and crab apples. Many 
of these things, including the car- 
riage, are also in this museum. 
Climbing up on platforms built at 
the end of each boat, I had a good 
look at the deck with its raised look- 
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out platform in the bow, center 
mast, and steering oar hung over 
the right side at the stern. Unlike 
the Kon-Tiki raft, they had no 
cabins or enclosed spaces for protec- 
tion from the weather. 

Outside the museum I turned 
left along Huk Aveny and at the 
corner left again along Langvik- 
sveien, walked to Museumsveien, 
where I went left once more to the 
folk museum entrance just beyond 
the corner. There I bought a map 
of the museum and a description of 
its exhibits, and there, too, I learned 
my second word of Norwegian, skip 
having been the first. I discovered 
that ti] means to. 

A huge open-air museum filled 
with 150 ancient, log, farm build- 
ings taken from various parts of 
Norway, most of it is of limited in- 
terest to the average tourist, who 
can get a quick impression of how 
farmers lived centuries ago by visit- 
ing one or two huts. With their 
plank floors, tiny windows and small 
hard beds in which people slept 
sitting up, they present a depressing 
picture of rural life. Like the win- 
dows, the doors are tiny, too, mak- 
ing it necessary to bend almost dou- 
ble to enter—a safety precaution for 
the owner, who could easily clout 
you over the head if he didn’t want 
you inside. 

Beside the farm huts, however, 
there are more interesting sights 
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ewing Gustave Vigeland's tangled statuary in 
Park interests—pro or con—almost all visitors in Oslo. 


here, but before looking at them 
I decided to find the restaurant. To 
reach it I went right at the end of 
the entrance buildings along a shady 
path and at the end of it turned 
left. In a few moments I came to a 
flight of log steps climbing a hill to 
my right and discovered the restau- 
rant at the top. 

After lunch I strolled out the 
path at the end of the garden just 
beyond the steps where I’d entered 
and came immediately to the Stave 
Church, an Oriental-looking wood- 
en building dating from the 
1200s, with a series of steep roofs 
rising one above the other, two of 
the top ones being decorated with 
wooden dragons. Since there are no 
windows, the inside is very dark, but 
I made out primitive paintings over 
the altar and along the sides and, 
near the door, elaborate wood cary- 
ing. Next to the church I saw a 
group of low farm buildings with 
lawns of grass and dandelions grow- 
ing six inches and more high on 
their roofs. 

Leaving the church, I took the 
small path to the right, went down 
a flight of log steps, and at the bot- 
tom turned left and retraced my 
steps toward the main entrance. 
Just before reaching it I strolled 
left toward the Thaulow Museet, a 
house containing a series of cheer- 
ful rooms with ornate, gilded furni- 
ture, blue flowered walls, and shin- 
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ing—bright brass kitchen utensils. 

Back in the entrance courtyard, I 
walked toward the museum that 
forms its far side and houses an in- 
teresting exhibit of Norwegian 
handicrafts. Then I crossed the 
court again to a green building with 
a flight of stone steps leading up to 
the entrance. There I found Parlia- 
ment Hail, where Norway’s legis- 
lature used to meet, a room fitted 
out with white benches and desks 
for the lawmakers and a balcony 
for spectators. Ibsen’s study is also 
in this building, cluttered with 
heavy upholstered furniture and 
looking like a set for one of his 
plays. 

Outside the museum I strolled 
right a few steps along Museums- 
veien, crossed the street and on the 
corner there took the bus to Oslo. 
It stops just beyond the Town Hall 
on Radhus Gata. Walking back to- 
ward the dock, I passed a statue of 
Tordenskjold, one of Norway’s na- 
tional heroes—a man drawing a 
sword, with a cannon beside him— 
and beyond that on the left up a 
slight hill overlooking the harbor, 
one of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Di- 
rectly in front of the Town Hall I 
boarded a sightseeing launch—one 
leaves every hour—for a 90-minute 
trip through Oslofjord, past pine- 
covered islands and summer homes. 

That night I ate at Blom’s, known 
also as the Artists’ Restaurant be- 
cause they hang out there and have 
decorated the place with their pic- 
tures. A pleasant, old-fashioned 
room built around a covered court 
with a fountain in the center, it’s at 
Karl Johans Gate 41. The food is 
excellent. Not far away, at Roald 
Amundsens Gate 2, there is a cafe- 
teria that serves good food at low 
prices. 

Next morning I started again at 
Parliament and a moment later at 
Karl Johans Gate 20 found David 
Andersen, one of Norway’s famous 
silver and gold smiths. Walking 
through the store, I noted the yel- 
low, green and blue enamel on sil- 
ver for which this firm is noted— 
jewelry, coffee spoons and similar 
objects that make attractive sou- 
venirs. Then, crossing the street and 
walking toward the palace, I found 
another well known store, J. Tos- 
~ trup at No. 25, which sells the same 
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sort of highly-decorated objects. 

Continuing along Karl Johans 
Gate, I passed the National Theatre 
on my left and, across from it, the 
University—three grey buildings 
forming a small courtyard, of which 
the street is the fourth side. Beyond 
it Isaw the royal palace, a grey stone 
and yellow building with a Roman 
temple portico that stands on a hill 
at the end of the street in the midst 
of a shady park. Unlike many such 
royal homes, this has no fence 
around it. Children play on the 
grass, grownups sit looking out over 
the city, and the whole place has a 
pleasantly informal, democratic air. 
I strolled up to the palace, past an 
equestrian statue of King Karl 
Johan, who was Napoleon’s mar- 
shal Jean-Baptiste Bernadotte, 
chosen king of the dual Swedish- 
Norwegian monarchy. During his 
reign the palace was built. From the 
statue I had a fine view over the 
city, small and intimate like a town 
instead of a world capital, with its 
single main street stretching down 
to the station. One of the charms of 
Oslo is the fact that things are on a 
reduced scale, even at the palace, 
which has only two street lamps, one 
on either side of the entrance. 

In front of them I walked left un- 
der the trees to Drammensveien, 
went right along it past the park 
and, at the end of it, right again 
along Parkveien. On the corner of 
these two streets, at Drammensveien 
19, I saw a light-green stone build- 
ing, the Nobel Institute, with a 
statue of the man who established 
the famous prizes on the Drammens- 
veien side. 

Parkveien is a handsome avenue 
lined with yellow, pink and blue 
buildings that used to be private 
mansions and are now mostly occu- 
pied by embassies, government offices 
and business firms. At the end of 
the palace park I turned right along 
Wergelandsveien and at No. 17 
found Kunstnernes Hus, given over 
to exhibitions of modern painting, 
sculpture and pottery. After looking 
at the current show, I continued 
along this street, veered left along 
Kristian 4’s Gate, walked two blocks 
to Universitets Gate, turned left 
again, and found the National Gal- 
lery on the corner. As the hours 
when this is open vary from day to 


day, check before you go. This itin- 
erary gets you there after 10:30 a.m. 
Inside, I saw. interesting sculpture 
on the first floor and on the second 
paintings by Rouault, Picasso, 
Braque, Gauguin and Cezanne. 

Finished there, I walked right 
outside the museum to Kristian 4’s 
Gate_and left along it to Rosen- 
kranz Gate where, on the corner op- 
posite the Hotel Bristol, I came 
upon the Permanent Sales Exhibi- 
tion of Norwegian Arts and Crafts 
—sweaters, furniture, rtigs, jewelry, 
pottery and glass. It’s a convenient 
place in which to see—and buy— 
some of the best modern work in 
these fields. 

Then I crossed Kristian 4’s Gate, 
walked straight ahead along Rosen- 
kranz Gate one block to St. Olavs 
Gate. There I found the Kunst In- 
dustri Museum, a long red-brick 
building, its entrance on St. Olavs 
Gate. It houses an important col- 
lection of ancient Norwegian pot- 
tery, glass, furniture and tapestries 
—most impressive of all, the Bal- 
dishol Tapestry, woven in the 1180s. 

Outside, I retraced my steps to 
the corner, walked back down Akers 
Gata to Teater Gata, left across the 
square there, following the right 
hand side of it to the far end, where 
I turned right down Grubbe Gata, 
past a row of ancient yellow plaster 
and timber buildings at the end of 
the street. One of these is a famous 
but not expensive restaurant—Stor- 


_torvets ‘Gjestgiveri—where I had_ 


lunch. 

Then I walked a few steps along 
the street on which the restaurant 
fronts—Grensen—to Stortorvet, an 
animated square that houses an .. 
open air flower market. Threading 
my way among the stalls, I strolled 
past a statue of Christian IV, the 
king who in 1624 was the second 
founder of the town after its destruc- 
tion by fire. King Harald Hardrade 
was the first, turning it from a trad- 
ing center into a town in 1050. 

On the far side of the square I 
came to the cathedral. Completed 
in 1697, it was restored, outside in 
1850, inside in 1950. Now the in- 
terior has severe white walls and, 
in startling contrast, vividly colored 
paintings on the vaulted ceiling. 
There is also an elaborate, ornate 
altar dating from 1699 and a hand- | 
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some grey and gold organ facade, 
completed in 1727. 

Outside the cathedral I turned 
left, walked to Karl Johans Gate, 
went right there to Parliament and 
left in front of it to the street on its 
far side, Stortings Gate. Strolling 
along it in the direction of the Na- 
tional Theatre to a street car stop, 
I boarded No. 2 (or 5) going away 
from Parliament. After about a 
twelve-minute ride I came to Frog- 
ner Park on my left. The car let me 
off directly in front of the main en- 
trance. 

In recent years Frogner has: be- 
come famous as the home of the con- 
troversial Gustav Vigeland sculp- 
ture. As I walked along, with a 
swimming pool on my right and sun 
bathers and picnickers just about 
everywhere, I passed several of the 
statues—heavy men and women and 
angry children, all of them far less 
interesting then the people nearby. 
Continuing along the main path, I 
came to Vigeland’s monolith, a pil- 
lar of figures in tortured positions, 
said to depict “The Struggle for 
Life,” which, as you look at it, seems 
hard indeed. Guide books point out 
that these statues are one of the 
sights of Oslo, and I agree. They’re 
a sight! However, many people do 
admire them. Even if you don’t, 


you'll find that the park-is beauti-~ 


ful. 

Leaving the monolith, I took the 
path to my right, in a few moments 
crossed a wooden bridge, followed 
a road as it curved right, and, com- 
ing out of the park, saw the Vigel- 
land Museum, a dark red-brick 
building, across the street to my 
right. This has more of his work. 

Outside it I walked straight ahead 
along the park, went left in front 
of it to Kirkeveien, and there board- 
ed a street car—any one—going past 
the park. At the third stop I got off, 
crossed the street to a railroad sta- 
tion with a sign, Holmenkollbanen, 
on it. Inside, I strolled down a ramp 
on my right, took a train marked 
Frognerseteren, and on it bought a 
ticket to Holmenkollen. The ride 
took me through green suburbs and 
pine forests, with wonderful views 
of the fjord as we climbed the moun- 
tain. At the Holmenkollen station 
I got off and followed signs— Hol- 
menkollbakken and Holmenkollen 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(A Rosicrucian) 


! V V HY was this man great ? How 


does anyone—man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within 
you! Attune yourself to the wis- 
dom of the ages! Grasp the inner 
power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin — like many 
other learned and great men and 
women—was a Rosicrucian. The 


Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America 
in 1694. Today, headquarters of 
the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery 
of Life.-—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. 
A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe H.L.V. 
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HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY SALLY LANCRAFT 


VORYTON, CoNN., derived its 
] name by the fact that from 
the year 1798 ivory tusks from 
Zanzibar were ‘shipped to Essex 
seaport on the Connecticut River 
and then hauled in ox-drawn 
wagons to a small shop which 
made ivory combs and other arti- 
cles. In 1836, ivory pianoforte 
keys were cut here and, as the 
years went on, a great deal of 
ivory was used. Today, Ivoryton 
Piano Action Company is one of 
the world’s largest. Ivoryton has 
had a post office since 1880 al- 
though it is really a part of Essex, 
Conn. 


Note: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the dert- 
vation of place names. Address: 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. Unaccepted submis- 
sions cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. @ 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $3.25 


Postpaid 
—-—-—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY— eee 


TRAVEL, 50 w. 57th st., New York 19, N.Y. 
Mmenciose $)....c.hinacas: for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $3.25 each, 
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Address 


City— State 
Postage prepaid in U. S. and Canada only. 
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Ski Jump—up a winding road. After 
about fifteen minutes I arrived at 
the jump, where I found a good 
restaurant with a terrace that has a 
fine view of Oslo and the island- 
dotted fjord far in the distance. 
After having a coffee there, I toured 
the ski museum in the same build- 
ing, filled with skis of different 
lengths and widths from different 
countries and ages, some with 
curled-up ends, some with ends al- 
most flat. One of them, small, nar- 
row and a bit the worse for wear, is 
the world’s oldest ski. It was made 
2,500 years ago. Another, much 
nicer, is no more than 2,000 years 
old. Beyond them I found primitive 
sleds, snow shoes and equipment 
used by Nansen and Amundsen on 
their polar expeditions, including 
a polar tent, very small and cold 
looking. Before returning to the 
railroad, I rode an elevator to the 
top of the ski jump tower for an- 
other fine view of the countryside. 

Back at the ‘station, I took the 
train down the mountain and stayed 
on to the end of the line at the Na- 
tional Theatre. That evening I went 
to the Hotel Viking, the city’s high- 
est building, and there from its 
rooftop restaurant watched the sun 
set on the fjord. 

I spent the morning of my third 
day shopping along Karl Johans 
Gate. Just a few steps off it, at Kon- 
gens Gate 31, I found Pels-Backer, 
a, fur store with a reindeer and a 
huge reindeer boot over the store. 
Anybody who.wants a mink coat or 
a bear rug will find it here. I settled 
for a pair of reindeer boots, which 
are really slippers with curled-up 
toes. 

Closer to the royal palace, on the 
corner of Roald Amundsens Gate 
and Stortings Gata, I discovered an- 
other interesting store, Norway De- 
signs—sweaters, furniture, glass, 
ceramics, silver and wood carving 
from some of the country’s leading 
craftsmen. 

That afternoon after lunch I 
walked left from Karl Johans Gate 
along Akers Gata past Parliament to 
the ancient castle at the end of the 
street. The oldest sections of it were 
erected in the Thirteenth Century, 
when it was a royal residence and 


fortress. When King Christian IV 
laid out a new town in 1624 to re- © 


place the one destroyed by fire, he 
added a number of buildings. Much 
of it as it stands today dates from his 
reign. 

Crossing Radhus Gata, I went 
straight ahead for one block, then 


followed a path that climbs a small a 


hil! to-a gate in the castle wall. In- 
side, I veered right toward another 
arched gate in another stone wall 
and walked along a narrow, paved 
road up toward the palace entrance. 
Just before I passed still another 
arch at the top of the hill I saw a 
monument on my right commemo- 
rating Norwegians killed in the 
courtyard by German firing squads 
during the occupation, when Aker- 
shus castle was used by the Gestapo. 
Strolling to the far side of the inner 
court, I entered a small white 
chapel, distinguished by. a blue and 
grey wall behind the altar, and then, 
outside again, veered right to the 
entrance to the state apartments on 
the second floor—plain, severe 
rooms with painted brick walls, 
bare plank floors, heavy carved fur- 
niture and tapestries for decoration. 
For me, the windows were the most 
interesting feature, because they 
gave wonderful views of the harbor 
and the fjord. 

Outside this courtyard I wan- 
dered through the castle grounds, 
shady and peaceful, with lots of 
benches for resting. Then I retraced 
my steps to Karl Johans Gate, went 
left along it past the university and 
right down Frederiks Gate one 
block, where, on the corner to my 
right, I found the Historisk Mu- 


seum, open from 12:00 to 3:00 p.m. 


In addition to articles from the Vi- 
king age, it contains an interesting 
collection of richly carved wood 
taken from ancient stave churches. 
Best of all) for the tourist, it sells 
inexpensive. copies of Viking 
jewelry, which make unusual sou- 
venirs. 

There are a number of organized 
tours that leave Oslo for other parts 
of Norway, and local buses also pro- 
vide good service to nearby towns, 
giving you a chance to see the 
rugged, mountainous country be- 
sides. The tourist office will provide 
all the information you need about 
them. 
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ODDS AND INNS — 


XOTICALLY designed Oceanic 
Hotel recently opened on 
Mombasa Island, Kenya, has 

75 rooms, cost $1,050,000, features 
special air-conditioning via ducts 
that scoop up Indian Ocean trade 
breezes. ... Bermuda’s Princess Ho- 
tel is adding 70 rooms with kitchen- 
ettes around new swimming pool 
this summer.... Foundation was 
laid in April for new Miami Int'l 
Airport Hotel with scheduled De- 
cember opening for five-story struc- 
ture, which perches atop two-story 
terminal building, with 256 rooms, 
soundproofed, air-conditioned, TV- 
equipped and featuring a 300-seat 
dining room, cocktail lounge and 
six Very Important Person suites 
with three bedrooms each. 
Switzerland’s Lausanne-Ouchy Ho- 
tel Association has introduced all- 
inclusive daily rate system that 
wraps up room rate, meals, taxes, 
heat, all service charges into one 
package instead of more usual Con- 
tinental arm-length tab. ...Panag- 
ra’s Guide to Better Hotels in South 
America has been expanded, lists 
79 top Latin hostelries, their rates, 
number of rooms, type of service, 
may be obtained free from Dept. 
TR, Panagra South American In- 
formation Bureau, Chrysler Build- 
mp iNew uyork 17, N.Y... . July 
opening is planned for new Am- 
bassador Hotel in downtown Mexi- 
co City, half a block from Avenida 
Juarez, with 200 rooms ranging 
from singles to suites, rooftop sun 
deck, various public rooms. 
Treadway 1812 House at Framing- 
ham, Mass., has reopened with Com- 
modore Room featuring many orig- 
inal architectural elements from 
1812 period. ... Rovaniemi, capital 
of Finnish Lapland, just opened _its 
second hotel, the Aslak, with thir- 
teen rooms, all with showers. 
Newly renovated Hotel St. Croix- 
by-the-Sea at St. Croix, Virgin Is- 
lands, now offers new two-story wing 
providing sixteen additional dou- 
ble rooms plus new 2,000-square- 
foot guest lobby with four large pic- 
ture-windows facing the sea and a 
nearby barrier reef and re-built, 
deepened 150-foot swimming pool 
carved out of coral rock. 


Milwaukee Lakeshore Hotel Opens For Summer Splash 


ILWAUKEE, land of the Braves, 
M has now become home of the 
five-story Milwaukee Inn, an 
“L”-shaped motor hotel overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan. The completely 
air-conditioned structure opened 
recently with 185 rooms, all outside 
and many facing the lake. Rates 
range up from a minimum of $9.00 
for a single room. Most singles hov- 
er in the $10.00-$10.50 bracket, most 
doubles around $13.00-$13.50. Each 
room has its own built-in swivelling 
TV plus individually controlled 
heat and air-conditioning. Each 


floor has a service alcove in which a 
free ice machine and a vending ma- 
chine for soft drinks are located. 
Guests are able “to drive into the 
hotel right through the lobby’—a 
spokesman declares—to the two-story 
parking pavilion with free facilities 
for 150 autos. A bridge connecting 
the second-story deck permits guests 
to go straight from their cars to the 
public rooms, which include a din- 
ing room seating 110, a cocktail 
lounge, coffee shop and the large, 
fountain- and sculpture-bedecked, 
stone-walled lobby. 


ait 
MARGERY WILSON 


society woman, 
knows life on two 
continents. ss 
Wilson's _ autobiog- 
raphy ‘I FOUND 
MY WAY” now 

5 . . 
available, (Lippin- full details write to 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A ‘“must"' for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. E10, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY ADELE H. WEST 


F YOU LIKE to visit the beauty 
| spots of America that have not 
been despoiled by commerce in 
the name of progress, you should 
stop at the Juniper Springs Recrea- 
tion Area of Ocala National Forest. 
Cabins and campgrounds will take 
care of your overnight requirements. 
Other natural and man-made fea- 
tures make it a delightful place to 
spend a day, a vacation, or an ex- 
tended period of just plain loafing. 
Tent and trailer campers find it a 
comfortable spot to settle down. 
Each site is large, enclosed by trees 
and shrubs that give real privacy, 
and equipped with a number of con- 
veniences. 

Juniper Springs is on Florida 
Highway 40 about 22 miles east of 
Silver Springs. Though a commer- 
cial enterprise, the administration 
is controlled by the rules and regu- 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


Name 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


lations of the National Forest Serv- 
ice. The rates are low, and the de- 
sires and needs of the visitor are 
given first consideration. 

The springs themselves sparkle 
and bubble through the white sandy 
bottom, and if you like to swim you 
will do it in a large pool that is 
ringed by a native rock wall. A large 
and steady supply of water operates 
the wheel of a photogenic log mill 
adjacent to the spring. 

Following signs along a path to 
the aquarium, you may be puzzled 
as I was by the lack of a building 
where fish could be exhibited. Re- 
alization came to me as I stood on 
a log bridge over another spring and 
watched the fish below as they swam 
lazily about. This is the unique 
aquarium. 

Birdwatchers will enjoy their stay 
because birds are abundant and 


If you would like to tell other TraveLERs 
and members of the National Travel Club 


about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, TRAvEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 


‘Inone can be acknowledged or returned, 


TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 


tame. Every campsite has one or two 
hanging feeders that the campers 
keep supplied with food. Squirrels 
are just as friendly and will come 
to any hand for peanuts. 

An unusual feature is the leisure- 
ly twelve-mile canoe trip down the 
headwaters of the St. Johns River, a 
clear, beautiful stream in a semi- 
tropical setting. As you glide silent- 
ly along, deer and other wild ani- 
mals pose among the trees. 

After all these years, we have rea- 
son to be grateful to the depression- 
born Civilian Conservation Corps 
which, in-1935, developed the Juni- 
per Springs Recreation Area. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am going by car from 


t 
PLANE BUS HOTELS 
SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
There will be in my party. | plan to wie 
leave and return 


Name 


Address 


Address 


City Zone 
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State 


| am planning to leave 


Ciy se Zone = state 


and would like a routing 
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KATE SIMON 


PLACES & 
| PLEASURES 


OR THOSE who think it’s only a 

nice place to visit, an uncom- 

monly good guidebook to New 
York City has just been published 
by Kate Simon, one of, the happy 
throng who believe it’s a nice place 
to live. New York Places & Pleas- 
ures: An Uncommon Guidebook 
(Meridian Books, New York, 313 
pages) could only have been written 
by a New Yorker, and an unusual 
one to boot. 

Kate’s taste is catholic, covering 
the city’s places and pleasures with- 
out partiality for favorite haunts— 
she favors them all. Most New 
Yorkers, of course, are hicks at 
heart, suspicious of other hamlets. 


They live in penthouses east of Park 


Avenue and view north, south and 
west as suitable only for slumming. 
Or they twitch their Village beards 
in distaste at the horrors of Heights, 
Harlem and Hell’s Kitchen. The 
_ Simon eye views these metropolitan 
mannerisms with amusement and 
the Simon typewriter has ticked off 
the typical New Yorker, in all his 


variegations, with real wit. 
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Uncommonly Good Guidebook Uncovers New York City 


Furthermore, she has fixed these 
strange aborigines in their native 
habitat with the hair-fine accuracy 
of the Carl Akeley life-groups in 
the Museum of Natural History, 
which is simply listed in Places & 
Pleasures, by the way, so Miss 
Simon can expound with explicit 
concision on some oft-overlooked 
treasure troves. And this, it seems, 
is the Simon principle of selection: 
the standard stopping places on ev- 
ery visitor’s circuit are reported 
mainly by their name, rank and 
serial number. The out-of-the-way, 
offbeat, economical and unusually 
interesting sites have their qualities 
recorded in detail. 

More than 160 restaurants come 
under scrutiny here, reported as 
“modest,” ‘moderate’ and _ the 
bluntly frank “expensive”. The de- 
cent dishes are noted and so are the 
ones habitually bobbled, even if the 
chet did spend six years studying in 
Paris. Also given a treatment of 
Simon-pure honesty are oases for 
the thirsty, bargain shops where you 
can buy an old gnu or a thumb- 
screw or a suit of clothes, not-so- 
bargain shops where you'll want to 
look rather than buy unless your 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


spouse is chairman of a very large 
board, and for that IJ-never-can- 
sleep-in-a-hotel-room feeling there 
is a wonderfully comprehensive list 
of establishments that will sell you 
food, set your hair or assuage your 
headache at all hours of the night. 
Certainly it’s possible to make the 
rounds in New York City without 
Places & Pleasures. Millions have 
done just that in the past and re- 
turned home convinced that it is 
really a great place to visit. Follow- 
ing Kate Simon’s informed inspec- 
tion of America’s major metropolis, 
you begin to suspect it could even 
be a nice place to live—provided 
you crept out of that parochial 
neighborhood from time to time, in 
search of new pleasures & places. 
—K.G: 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the Natiohal 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. 


[_] Please send me New York Places & Pleasures at the special Club 
membership price of $1.65 for paperback or $3.00 clothbound. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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2 $15.00 


ICY ENTRY 


lce cave, stream at Mt. 
Rainier, Wash., were re- 
corded on Tri X loaded 
in Rolleiflex by Miss Bert 
Rohr of Seattle who set 
for 1/25 second at f:3.5. 


for June 


$25.00 


PARIS PAIR 


Strollers by Seine at 
Paris were filmed by 
G. N. Katona of Hicks- 
ville, Ohio, with 4x5 
Graphic opening for 
1/200 second at f:11. 


3 $10.00 


PAGODA POINTS 


Chaplain Harry Webster 
of Ft. Chaffee, Ark., 
snapped Miyajima Pa- 
goda_ near’ Hiroshima 
with Leica loaded with 
Plus X, wide-angle lens 
opening for 1/100 sec- 
ond at f:9, 


zeae ia | 
PRAVIE 

Amateur Photo 

Contest Winners 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph, Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by TraveL, Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
‘arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive: and to establish 


a closer relationship \between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM Mi @ on = PUBLISHER 


Secret Ballot Results 


know, we recently printed a “Secret 

Ballot” letting subscribers vote on 
what columns in our Roamin’ the Globe 
section they most liked, or disliked, and 
which areas they would most wish to see 
added. 

A great number of TRAVEL readers re- 
sponded and we were naturally pleased 
—and, frankly, somewhat surprised—that 
a heavy majority favored all of the col- 
umns from our correspondents. Indeed, 
the clamor was mainly for more areas to 
be covered as regularly and as well. 

Lack of.space understandably pro- 
hibits Travet’s addition of every place 
suggested, much as we would like to sat- 
isfy each reader. It would, though, take 
TRAVEL’S entire issue to print all the re- 
ports asked for, which ranged from major 
centers to Tehauntepec, Mexico. 

One city, however, received an over- 
whelming number of requests for its regu- 
lar appearance: London. Thus you find 


\ CONSISTENT readers of TRAVEL 


the first report from this great city within 
this month’s Roamin’ the Globe section, 
and it will continue as an integral part of 
this department. 

One other area received numerous 
votes for its inclusion. It too will be add- 
ed, and we hope you look for it next 
month. 

Meanwhile, our report from London 
gives TRAVEL readers another hefty bene- 
fit, and in time for the summer rush to 
Europe. Take it with you on your trip. 
Along with other cities covered monthly, 
it will help you considerably to enjoy your 
visit with its fresh, up-to-the-minute news 
and valuable hints. @ 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


| 
ACs 22 Za ee SaE 0 ee ee 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


Spy ek Eee 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NA eer ia a a a ee 


ADDRESS 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


F YOU ARE an average traveler 
going abroad, you have a 35mm 
camera, an exposure meter and 

five to ten rolls of film. As the miles 
click away, you meet a fellow aver- 
age traveler, with about the same 
equipment. Lacking a_ telephoto 
lens or a stereo attachment, you each. 
have something to wish for. The list 
grows until it looks like this: 


THINGS TO WISH FOR 


A telephoto lens for your cam- 
era, and also a wide-angle lens. 
An extra camera so you can 
keep it loaded with black and 
white film. 

A supply of color film—enough 
to assure a fresh-dated quan- 
tity for the entire trip. 

A movie camera, either 8mm 
or 16mm. 

A stereo camera. 

A closeup attachment. This 
enables you to get giant close- 
ups of flowers, faces, docu- 
ments, art objects, etc. 

A research assistant to assem- 
ble information about the 
places, people and things in 
each photo. 

A couple of professional 
stroboscopic lights with pow-_ 
er supply. 

Stepladders, sun-reflectors, 
stands, tripods and other ac- 
cessories. 


A portable darkroom, with an 
assistant to process your color 
shots each day so you can de- 
cide whether to make retakes 
before moving on. 

A refrigerator to store color 
film which is sensitive to high 
temperatures. 

A truck to carry everything. 


Wishing for these things might 
have been an idle day dream, but 
Lawrence Van Mourick, 28, turned 
it into reality. With all this 
equipment, and more, he made a 
fourteen-month trip through Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, and is now _ plan- 
ning to cover a dozen more remote 
countries. He logged more than 
50,000 miles on his trip. Before de- 
parture, he decided to shoot every- 
thing in color, and purchased 
4,000 rolls of Kodacolor 120 film. 
Standardizing on Kodacolor, each 
color negative can readily provide 
three different results—color prints, 
black-and-white prints and color 
slides. 

‘The cameras used were two Lin- 
hoffs with roll-film backs, making 
eight 214 x 314 negatives per roll. 
The Linhoff adjustable back and 
front provides the advantages of a 
view camera, especially important 
for architectural photography. All 
scenes were shot in horizontal com- 


Specially-built camera truck spearheads picture-taking voyage into remote region of Pakistan. 
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position, the standard format for 
film strips. 

Several additional cameras were 
taken along to make sure no oppor- 
tunities were missed. There was an 
Arriflex 16mm motion picture cam- 
era with which 40,000 feet of Koda- 
chrome was filmed, and a Stereo 
Realist which shot over 1,000 35mm 
stereo slides. In addition, they had 
an Omega (214 x 214 inch), Rollei- 
flex (214 x 214) and a Leica 35mm. 
A Polaroid completed the camera 
inventory. As it turned out, the 
Polaroid was the most valuable in- 
strument in winning friends and in- 
fluencing people. Take a man’s pic- 
ture and give it to him. This gift, 
this gesture, establishes your friend- 
liness. Thereafter, he is glad to help 
you film him and other people as 
well. 

The idea of a perfect safari is an 
ever-recurring dream in which we 
have all the film and equipment we 
can possibly use in order to take pic- 
tures for an important purpose. 
Once in a hundred years it comes 
true. It materialized for Lawrence 
Van Mourick when, as fellow-pas- 
senger on a plane, he met Charles H. 
Babcock, Jr., and the two young 
men put their dreams together. 
They drew up an ambitious plan to 
study seventeen countries which 
border the southern fringe of Com- 
munist Europe and Asia. They 
would, for the first time in history, 
bring back a thorough, scholarly, 
definitive picture-story of this criti- 
cal and little-known part of the 
globe. 

Van Mourick’s airplane acquain- 
tance was the grandson of R. J. 
Reynolds, the tobacco tycoon and ~ 
philanthropist. The two young men 
formed the International Commu- 
nications Foundation, a non-profit, 
educational organization dedicated 
to the promotion of international 
good will, and asked for a $180,000 
grant from the Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock Foundation. 

With this grant, they went to 
work researching the countries they 
would visit, and purchasing equip- 
ment. They converted an Interna- 
tional Harvester truck (total cost 
$20,000) into a rolling photograph- 
ic studio and laboratory. In Europe, 
they added a bus and a sedan. With 
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“Tween 


‘month (June) 


Your Own Camera Vacation Can Profit From This Expedition’s Lessons! 


this caravan, various members of 
the foundation—usually four or five 
people at a time out of a total of six- 
teen—manned the operation. The 
biggest problem was combatting 
natural conditions—dirt roads, dust, 
mud, snow and ice in the moun- 
tains, and heat in the deserts, which 
nearly melted film in cameras. For- 
tunately, a fifteen-cubic-foot refrig- 
erator, operated by an auxiliary 
power plant, kept the film in cold 
storage. The unit also served to keep 
the film laboratory and developing 
solutions at a workable tempera- 
ture. 

Traveling in predominantly Mos- 
lem countries, they anticipated op- 
position, but even women in heavy 
veils were won over and became 
cooperative camera subjects. The 
expedition emphasized the home 
life of the people, their customs, 
habits, community and family ex- 
istence. 

Cooperation was won often by 
first winning the friendship of a re- 
spected elder of a village, or in a 
neighboring village, and utilizing 
his aid. An advance party might in- 
clude an interpreter, an official of 
the country, and sometimes a local 
government official. They went 
ahead and prepared the people for 
the arrival of the camera truck. 

It was in the cities, among more 
sophisticated people, that the ex- 
pedition found the most opposition. 
In wild mountain and desert areas, 
where life proceeds close to the verge 
of primitive savagery, traditions go 
back to the pre-Biblical days—and 
strong among these traditions is 
hospitality. Travelers are welcomed 
with open arms. 

After returning to the U.S., the 
members of the Foundation pro- 
ceeded to prepare picture stories, 
slidefilms and filmstrips for release 
to schools and colleges, and other 
organizations throughout the U.S. 
‘These are provided at cost of print- 
ing. A catalogue will list all the 
available material. 

HIGH SPEED EKTACHROME 

After years of research, a new col- 
or film—the fastest yet—has reached 
the market. Going on sale this 
in camera stores 
throughout the nation, the new 
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Kodak High Speed Ektachrome 
will have an exposure index of 160. 
It is five times as fast as conventional 
daylight (index 32) Ektachrome. 

Visualize a brilliant scene with 
a water skier hurtling through 
waves, or a high-diver tumbling 
through space. Before, at F/8, your 
shutter speed would be 1/200 sec- 
ond. Now, with High Speed Ekta- 
chrome, you can freeze the action at 
1/1000 second. 

Many candid shots now can be 
made indoors with existing light. In 
a room with visible sky, in ordinary 
daylight hours, there is often enough 
illumination to shoot at 1/25 sec- 
ond, F/3.5, or less if the room has 
large windows and _ light-colored 
walls. 

At night, you can shoot with a 
few ordinary 100-watt reading 
lamps. The new Ektachrome type B, 
balanced for 3200 K tungsten illu- 
mination, has an exposure index of 
100. Inside stores, offices, theatres or 
night clubs there are excellent op- 
portunities for candid shots. A typi- 


cal sports arena could require about 
1/50 second, F/2. If you use clear 
flash bulbs with the type B film, put 
a light-balancing 81C filter on the 
lens. 

An exposure meter, while not es- 
sential for ordinary sunlight scenes 
where you can follow the exposure 
recommendations that come with 
the film (1/200 second, F/16, bright 
sunlight), it becomes important 
when you move indoors. Conditions 
then can vary greatly, either by day 
or night. You need an exposure 
meter to measure the illumination. 

High Speed Ektachrome is avail- 
able at present only in the 35mm 
magazine, twenty exposures, $2.50, 
in either daylight or Type B. Proc- 
essing can be by Kodak Labora- 
tories, by independent finishers or 
by yourself. The same materials are 
used (Ektachrome Process E-2 Im- 
proved) as with conventional Ekta- 
chrome. 

The new film does not replace the 
conventional Kodachrome and Ek- 
tachrome films. @ 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


NOW 


$398 


e Imported precision ground lenses. 


e Each pair is leather covered. 
e@ Case 4”x21/2"x11/16" closed. 
e Fingertip center focus. 


Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 


traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


r 
| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-6 ; 


| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 
Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 


How To Clean Car Upholstery 


OMAN’s work can be done... 
and far easier than it used to 
be. Here are some tips on re- 


moying stains from car upholstery: 

To get rid of grease and oil stains, 
cover the area heavily with absorbent 
powder such as talcum. Then vacu- 


um. With dry-cleaning fluid and ab- 
sorbent cloths, clean spot from the 
outside edge toward the center. If the 
stains have just been made, soak first 
with dry cloths, then dry clean. 

Loosen chewing gum with cleaning 
fluid or absorbent rug-cleaning pow- 
der. Remove what’s left with a knife. 
Vacuum the powder or go over the 
spot again with the fluid. 

Spilled ink? Don’t use milk! It 
adds a stain of its own. Sponge first 
with cool water, blot up spot with dry 
rags. If this doesn’t work, make a so- 
lution of one part denatured alcohol 
and two parts of water. (First test it 
on a concealed upholstery part to 
make sure it, too, won’t stain.) Then, 
sponge, dry, rinse, blot. While per- 
manent-type inks never disappear en- 
tirely, this method can lighten the 
stain, 

If your puppy had an accident in 
the car, sponge the area lightly with 
warm salt water (14 cup salt to 1 
quart water). Soak dry with rags, 
rinse, dry again. 

Finally. for candy and chocolate 
stains, use clear lukewarm water. 
Sponge from outside of spot to center. 
Soak dry with rags, sponge again 
with detergent suds, and soak dry. @ 
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Diabetic Tour 


Dear Sirs: 

In reply to your letter regarding pub- 
lication of the proposed tour for dia- 
betics in your April Travel Digest J can 
only say that it was an oversight on my 
part that you were not notified as to the 
position of the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation. [Wrote the ADA: “It has long 
been our policy to avoid any implication 
that the American Diabetes Association 
endorses particular products or services 
of any kind.”—kditor’s Note.| ...The 
tour has now been called off... I wish to 
tender my humble apologies for any 
trouble or embarrassment that I may 
have caused you and your company. 

Ken Noyes 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robe Probe 
Dear Sirs: 

I am writing this letter not as a com- 
plaint but merely to ask if a correction 
could be made in Bring Back the Best 
by Robert S. Kane [December, 1958]. 
We have had clients stating that your 
magazine had written about our salon, 
giving several prices of our garments, 
i.e., silk men’s robes and ladies’ hostess 
gowns at U.S. $2.00. This fact is com- 
pletely untrue and in many cases has 
caused some of our customers to feel 
that we are setting a trap for them and 
bringing them into the salon under false 
pretences. I would be most obliged if a 
correction could be made. In U.S. dol- 
lars, ladies’ and men’s silk robes are 
$8.50 to $41.00, ladies’ and men’s cotton 
robes are $3.50 and children’s cotton 
robes are $3.00. 

Betty Clemo 

Betty Clemo Shop 
Peninsula Hotel 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 


TRAVEL regrets that its original sen- 
tence, carefully but accurately festooned 
with commas, nevertheless misled TRAv- 
ELERS.—Ed. 


Travel Collection 


Dear Sirs: 

I have on hand the following issues of 
Travel: 1934, March through July, 
Sept., Oct.; 1935: May through July, 
Sept. through Dec.; 1936: Jan., March 
through June, Aug., Oct. through Dec.; 
1937: Jan. through April; Aug. through 
Dec.; 1938: Jan. through Mar., Sept. 
through Dec.; 1939: Jan. through Mar., 
May, June, July, Oct., Nov.; 1940: Jan., 


May, June, July, Aug., Sept. Some of 
these have covers missing. Perhaps you 
may know of some one who may he in- 
terested in the purchase of these maga- 
zines. If so, please have interested par- 
ties contact me and present me with an 
offer. 
. Norman F. Cook 
P.O. Box 246 
Hayward, Calif. 


Full Philadelphia 


Dear Sirs: + 

See page 63 of the April issue of 
TRAVEL, under “African Service Launch- 
ed.” We of the Philadelphia area do not 
like to have our dignified city called 
“Philly.” I see no excuse for using it... 

Anyway, the abbreviation is Phila. 
Harriet E. Worrell 
Marcus Hook, Penna. 


Tightly-packed Trave. believes all 
U.S. cities dignified, from NYC to L.A., 
including Frisco.—Kd. 


German Demand 


Dear Sirs: 

The April “European Issue” has noth- 
ing in it about Germany. How come? 
Its hotel rates are very reasonable and 
food is cheap. People there are honest 
and do not have their hands out all the 
time like they do in France. How about 
an article about Germany? 

Dr. D. V. Wyant 
Chicago, Ill. 


With 21 nations members of the 
European Travel Commission, not all 
could squeeze into TRAVEL’s April issue, 
but Germany received proportionate 


mention within Europe’s Stellar Spec: 


tacles as well as Lodgings for a Knight. 
—Ed. 


“Thanks so much—I hate to go 
on a trip without saying goodbye to 
someone!” 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


JETS COMET TO ARGENTINA 
Aerolineas Argentinas 
has scheduled end-of-May 
inaugural of NYC-Buenos 
Aires jet flight in Brit- 
ish-built Comet 4s. With 
SUOpS at hie, -Lrinidad, 
500-m.pe-h. craft spanned 

5,600-mile route in 13 
hrs< -LO=min.; on-test 

flight. Piston-engine 
planes normally require 
approximately twice as 
long for jaunt. 


QUEENS ARE DEAD? 

Cunard Line plans re- 
placement of world's larg-= 
est passenger liners, 
Queen Mary, Queen Eliza- 
beth, with faster sSuper- 
liners for transatlantic 
service. British gov't 
participation in project 
is expected. Line last — 
year spent nearly $1%- 
million on new equipment 
for 81,000-ton Mary, is 
not expected to rush re- 
placement program. 


NEW ARENA BOWS IN BAYVILLE 
New 284-seat North Shore 
Playhouse opens June 23 
at Bayville, L.I., op- 
posite Oyster Bay Town 
Beach, plans extra mid- 
night shows on Sats. Play- 
house is under same owner- 
Ship as 140-year-old, ~ 
210-seat Red Barn Theatre 
at’ Northport, L.1., which 
commences 7th season with 
The Boy Friend, chore- 
ographed by Don Farnworth, 
June 9=21. Musical then 
shifts to Playhouse June 
23 as Tunnel of Love 
moves into Red Barn, set- 
ting pattern for shows, 
~ produced by Bill Hunt, 
during rest of season at 
both arenas. 
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MEXICO BYPASSES BAGGAGE 
Mexican gov't has 
dropped baggage inspection 
of incoming air travel- 
ers, expects 20-minute 
Speed-up in processing 
passengers through air- 
ports. Visitors must, 
however, fill out declara- 
tion of baggage contents 
which are not personal be- 
longings, but gov't defi- 
nition of "personal be- 
longings" is long, gen- 
erous, includes almost 
everything travelers nor- 
mally carry—from clothing 
through toilet articles to 
cameras, jewelry, etc. 


3-D RADAR PLANNED 

Federal Aviation Agency 
recently awarded 
$1,700,000 contract for 
development of radar 
system for airports that 
gives plane's height as 
well as distance, bearing. 
Currently, tower operators 
radio pilots to learn 
plane height. System will 
use 3-Sided antennae about 
150 feet high offering 
50-mile view. 


SEAWAY CRUISES AWEIGH 

Home Lines Stella Maris, 
140-passenger, 1,900-ton 
liner will make 13 St. 
Lawrence Seaway cruises 
May-Oct. with all-inclus- 
ive rates for 6-day out- 
ings beginning at $165. 
Recently reconditioned, 
all-airconditioned craft 
will sail from Montreal, 
pass all 7 seaway locks 
en route to Lake Ontario. 
Vessel will also make 9 
July-Aug. cruises of 7 
days each in Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, sailing from 
Quebec. 


B & 0 PARES FARES 

Roundtrip coach fare re- 
ductions on Baltimore and 
Ohio's Baltimore-Washing-= 
ton-Cincinnati-Louisville- 
St. Louis line, slated for 
entry late in May if In- 
terstate Commerce Com-— 
mission aproves, will pare 
fares 21-35% on line's 
Nat'l Ltd., Diplomat, 
Metropolitan Special 
trains. Trips of less than 
50 miles are excluded from 
slash. 


PENN TRIMS TRAIN TRIP TIME 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
has cut 5-35 minutes from 

NYC-Washington run of 18 

daily passenger trains, 
trimming schedules to 3 
HRS. aeons) Olvelesae 
Stepping average speed up 
tor-6O- map. He,  CULLIng 
average number of stops 
on 226-mile run down to 5, 
consequently claiming 
fastest land link between 
2) Cit re's'. 


JORDAN BAPTISM TOPS TOUR 
Baptism in River Jordan, 
where Christ was baptised 
by John the Baptist, will 
be part of 32-day pilgrim- 
age to Europe, Holy Land 
Sponsored by Baptist Con- 
vention of Iowa, slated 
to leave NYC July 9 by 
economy-class air, return 
Aug. 9 after visiting 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel plus France, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Switzer-= 
land, England. Cost of 
tour, including meals, 
Sightseeing, transfers, 
tips, 2s $1,525. [ripswien 
be led by Dr. A. Paul 
Smith, Midwest Director 
of Evangelism of American 
Home Mission Society. 
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KAISER GIVES GROUND TO U.S. 

Kaiser Aluminum's tract 
of 66 acres at Chalmette, 
La., will be donated to 
federal gov't. Acreage 
currently splits 2 sec-= 
tions of Chalmette Nat'l 
Historical Park, commem= 
orating Andrew Jackson's 
1815 defeat of British. 
Ground to be donated con= 
tains terrain over which 
doomed attack advanced, 
spot where British com= 
mander fell fatally 
wounded. 


NEW HOME FOR NEW YORK FEST 
Empire State Music Fes-= 
tival, formerly held in 
Ellenville, will open 4- 
week 1959 season July 11 
at sterling Forest site 
near Tuxedo, N.Y., 
with Leopold Stokowski 
conducting Prokofieff's 


Alexander Nevsky. 


FLY-BY-NIGHT FARES FALL 

CAB has OKd 25% Mon/ 
Tues/Wed night-coach air-= 
fare cuts on New England-= 
Florida flights of Nation- 
al, Northwest, Northeast, 
Delta, Eastern. Cut rate 
for Boston-Miami hops 
drops to $44.99 while. Bos- 
ton-NYC tab comes down to 
$8.91. New rate structure 
underprices both rail, bus 
lines. 


SWISS AIR CHOW CHOICE 
Passengers flying first-= 
elass or deluxe on Swiss-= 
air transatlantic hops 
may now pick their dinner 
choices in advance. On 
ticket purchase, lengthy 
menu, with check-off card 
for return within 48 hours 
of departure, is given 
traveler to indicate 
course selections, special 
diet notes. At mealtime, 
personalized menu becomes 
flight souvenir. While 
plan permits Swissair to 
judge fcsod load accurate= 
ly, flexibility will allow 
passenger change-of-mind 
while up in air. 
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NEW JET JAUNTS JELLED 
Though still uncertain 
date-wise, TWA has firmed= 

up plans for new jet 707 
hops linking Washington= 
Baltimore with Los An- 
geles-San Francisco on 
daily roundtrip basis plus 
first L.A.-S.F. jet jumps. 
Schedule-wise, additional 
NYC=S.F. jiet flights are 
set for June 3 inaugural. 
NYC-L.A. route received 
additional planes April 
Og MAY lee 


NAT'L PARKING HITS HEIGHT 
Number of visitors to 
Us Se Natal barkstfor 
1irst-quarter 1959 topped 
7,000,000 persons for 25% 
rise over same period last 
year, new all-time record. 
Southern parks, areas of 
historical significance 
drew most visitors. 


TEEN TOUR TREKS TO INDIA 

North Pole crossing (by 
air),: expedition to 
Himalayan headwaters of 
India's sacred Ganges 
River (by horseback) are 
on itinerary of 4-week, 
$3,750, SAS outing for 15 
boys aged 14-17. Junket, 
under direction of Philip 
Geary, fellow of Royal 
Geographic Society, leaves 
NYC July 20, returns Aug. 
20, will be accompanied by 
doctor who is also 
Himalayan veteran, visit 
Karachi, New Delhi, Taj 
Mahal, ete. 


a ae J Shen ee ea oe 
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LONG ISLAND GAINS AIRLINE 

Gateway Airlines began 
May 25 offering regular 
air passenger hops out of 
MacArthur Airport on Long 
Island, “N.Y. Flying 3 
daily roundtrips to Bos= 
ton, Bridgeport, Newark 
plus twice-daily to Wash= 
ington, new Service oper= 
ates out of 1,200-acre 
field near Islip, Ronkon-= 
koma. 


MONUMENT LOOMS OVER LISBON 
Lisbon unveiled May 17 
giant Monument of Christ 
the King across Tagus 
River facing city. Monu- 
m2nt is 362 feet high, 
stands on 370-foot hill, 
has express elevator, 
Stairways, parking facili- 
ties, gardens, offers out= 
standing view of city, 
surrounding countryside. 


MINUTEMEN MEMORIALIZED 
Lincoln, Mass., 8-acre 
tract of land has been set 
aside from intended use as 
military housing project, 

named Minute Man Nat'l 
Historic Site. Area con= 
tains original stone 
walls, similar features 
where, on April 19, 1775, 


Colonial Minute Men fired | 


on British troops retreat= 
ing along Lexington-Con- 
cord Road. Recommendation 
currently before Congress 
is to set aside 700 acres 
along historic road for — 
Nat'l Park status. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL LANDS DEMANDED 
Overall resource development program for 400,000,000 
acres of Federal land is demanded by Sen. James 


Murray, 
Insular Affairs. 


chairman of Senate Committee on Interior & 
Senator thinks: 


"The Nat'l Forests 


with 180,000,000 acres can furnish well over the 
7,000,000,000 board feet of timber it now sells. It 
is imperative that the recreational needs of its 
60,000,000 visitors be met and that a better range be 
provided for the almost 4,000,000 livestock using the 
forest. We need a total resource development program 
for all federal lands." Senator added that overall 
program should combine best features of new Dep't of 
Agriculture program for Nat'l Forests plus best 
features of Mission 66 scheme now in use to enlarge, 


refurbish Nat'l Parks. 
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. AIRBORNE TV PROGRAMMED 


First-class lounges of 
Continental Airlines Chi- 
cago-Los Angeles 707 jet 
service, scheduled to be- 
gin June 8, will contain 


/17-inech TV sets, marking 


first time that television 
will be available on regu- 
larly scheduled flights. 
Continental claims top re- 
ception from 35,000 ft. 


BARD BOWS ON BARBARY COAST 

Shakespearean Tent Thea- 
tre at ©2594 Taylor St. , 
San Francisco, will open 
12-week season June 23 
with Macbeth, alternating 
The Tempest after June 30. 
Performances are slated 
for every evening except 
Monday. 


DIM LAW OVERTAKES PASSERS 
Current Ns. Y.. State 
highway regulation compel- 
ling passing autos to 
Switch to low-beam will be 
extended July 1, include 
overtaking cars which will 
be required to dim lights 
within 200 ft. of auto 
ahead. Maximum fine of 


$50 or 30 days awaits vio-- 


lators. 


CHI-CAROLINA HOPS HAILED 

New direct first-class 
service was recently in- 
augurated from Chicago 
nonstop to Greensboro- 
High Point, on to Raleigh- 
Durham in North Carolina 
by Eastern Air Lines fly- 
ing 4-engine Connies. 


JAZZ FEST TRIO TOUTED 
While Boston Red Sox~ 
make road trip, Fenway 
Park stadium will house 
lst Boston Jazz Festival 
Aug. 21-23 with Duke 
Ellington, Sarah Vaughan, 
Thelonious Monk, others, 
under sponsorship of 
Sheraton hotels, promoter 
George Wein. Same sponsors 
will hold Toronto Jazz 


. Festival July 22-25, 


French Lick, Ind., jazz 
show July 30-Aug. 2. 
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DANCERS READY REPERTORY 
Ted Shawn's 1959 Jacob's 
Pillow Dance Festival will 
have record total of 60 
performances between June 
50-Aug. 29 presentation 
at Lee, Mass., feature 
England's Ballet Rambert, 
individual performers or 
ensemble groups from 
Royal Danish Ballet, Les 
Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Ximenez-Vargas Ballets 
Espagnol, Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet. Festival 


- schedule is available from 


Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


VERBOSE VACATION OFFERED 
Beginning June 15, Car- 
mel Languages Studio at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif., 
will offer accelerated 3-6 
week courses in speaking 
30 languages. Planned for 
year-round operation, 
courses range from Al- 
banian to Yugoslavian, 
offered in five 3-hour 
sessions weekly with most 
classes slated for eve- 
nings, leaving days free 
for beach visits, sight- 
seeing on Monterey Penin- 
sula, surrounding locales. 


are 


ICELANDIC GOES DUTCH 
Icelandic Airlines, low- 
eSt-priced transatlantic 
carrier, has begun weekly 
Friday flights NYC- 
Amsterdam with return hops 
leaving each Sunday from 
Luxembourg. Roundtrip 
fare of $453.60 will drop 
to $407.60 when line be- 
gins its low season Aug. 
16. 


ASBURY JACKS UP BEACH 
Asbury Park, N.J., re- 
sort town will open beach 
season with $35,000,000 in 
new, refurbished features 

including raised board- 
walk, community-wide 
lighting system, enlarge- 
ment of band pavilion, 
more parking areas, new 
bathhouses, 2 beachfront 
motels. 


MAIDEN BREMEN SAILS SOON 


North German Lloyd's new 
52,000-ton Bremen, rebuilt 
from old French Pasteur, 
will make maiden NYC- 
Europe voyage July 21. 
Ship carries 216 first 
class, 984 tourist, 
cruises at 23 knots, of- 
fers 6-day transatlantic 
passages with anti-roll 
Stabilizers, air-condi- 
tioning, pool, Finnish 
sauna, Similar facilities. 


SWISS FLOWER SHOW BLOOMS 


YELM. 


vy vB 
First Swiss Horticultural 
Exhibition recently opened 


- at Zurich will run through 


Oct. 11 with 1,600,000 
Square feet of blooms. 
Spread over both sides of 
Lake of Zurich, linked by 
chairlift, giant show also 
features music, theatre, 
ballet, fashion. 


LOUNGE-BUS LOADS JETS 


New passenger-loading de-=- 
vice for Washington Int'l 


Airport, scheduled for 
completion in 1961, seats 
75 passengers who enter at 
terminal, are driven to 
servicing posts on field 
where planes are refueled, 
loaded. Lounge-bus will 
eliminate passenger walk- 
ing, end aircraft taxiing 
to terminal. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night lite 
to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page 9.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM COLOR 
SLIDES by professionals. Collectors’ items. 
Special Service for travelers, lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, Paki- 
stan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and magnificent 


interiors of famous cathedrals, museums, 
Versailles, Chartres, Prado, etc. Stained 
windows. Descriptive, Illustrated Catalog 
"T' 15¢ (Deductible from first order). 
AlLSOin, 


LOURDES—Special Centennial Set, Holy 
Land—complete coverage. Fatima, Lisieux, 
Italian Shrines, Interiors of Roman Basilicas, 
Pope John XXIII, Canonization of Pope Pius 
X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Splendid 
Interiors. Way of the Cross, Life of Christ, 
Famous Madonnas. Descriptive 74-page il- 
lustrated, combined catalog ‘'TR" 25¢. (De- 
ductible from first order). Argo Slides, 116 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM—slides and stereo-slides. Free cata- 
log—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! World's largest selection 
U.S.A., Florida, Europe, Foreign. COLONIAL 
PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FILE your color slides. Special June offer: 
two-drawer desk file cabinet (capacity 400 
slides), plus 80 page catalog, plus 12 scenic 
slides of Canada (Lake Louise, Thousand 
Islands, and Quebec), all for only $5.00. 
Order today. Meston'’s Travels, Dept. T-6, 
3801 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA ... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful trip .. . they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘‘T’, 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 
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KODACHROME MOVIES—professional quality; 
all Europe, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, 
National Parks. 16mm, 8 mm. Finest reproduc- 
tions only 20¢ foot. Discontinued originals 
only 15¢. DOUGLAS MANAGEMENT, Box 664, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


FREE! 72 PAGE photographic bargain cata- 
log. DEPT. 11-6, CENTRAL CAMERA COM- 
PANY, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


RHODE ISLAND VACATION KIT—FREE. Color 
brochure, highway map, lists accommoda- 
tions, 1959 events in famed America’s First 
Vacationland. Rhode Island Tourist Office, 
Development Council, Room 424, State House, 
Providence, R. |. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE—150 ft. schooner 
sails to Bimini, Berry Islands, Nassau, Grand 
Bahamas, Havana. 10 days of adventure 
$150.00. Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. P.O. 
Box 1051-T, Miami Beach 39, Florida. Miami 
phone Franklin 1-0893. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would 
like to be, are invited to join new organiza- 
tion. Dues of $3.00 per year include subscrip- 
tion to Freighter Travel News, a monthly pub- 
lication written by and for freighter travelers. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, P.O. Box 526, Caldwell, Idaho. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking and riding. 
Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and 
Mexico. Family groups and inexperienced 
people come. Outstanding for natural sci- 
ence interests, photography and rock col- 
lectors. WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Ber- 
keley, California. 


RETIRE (OR SOJOURN) IN SPAIN. World's 
cheapest civilized country. $150.00 month, 
villa, servants, total expenses, climatically, 
scenically perfect localities. Everything cov- 
ered, American viewpoint. Prices, housing, 
transportation, laws, medicine, construction, 
schooling, entertainment, jobs, small busi- 
ness opportunities. $2.00. Airmail personal 
check, money order. JEANETTE REYNOLDS, 
TORREMOLINOS, MALAGA, SPAIN. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings for 
a’ song on last true island paradise. Cheap, 
luxurious,-beautiful, welcoming, warm, civil- 
ized, safe. Personalized report from inspira- 
tion to villa. $2.00. Bradley Smith, Villa Mar 
y Sol, Cala Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 
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RESORT MART 


PEQUOT MOTOR LODGE—Gardner Lake, Rt. 
82 (Turnpike exit 80 West), P. O. Colchester, 
Connecticut. Ann & Bill Alquist—Manager. 
25 cottage suites. Open May 23-Oct. 1. 
American/European plan. Rates from $50- 
$100 wk. Crystal clear natural lake, boats/ 
canoes free, convenient to deep-sea fishing, 
summer theatre, scenic attractions. Nine hole 
putting green, shuffleboard, croquet & tennis 
cts., Horseback riding. Weaving studio, game 
lounge, television. Famous for food, friends, 
fun and fellowship. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ‘Vacation 
Minded" group in the United States are 
TRAVEL readers. Over 832,500 adults will 
read what you have to offer. A 30 word ad in 
our RESORT MART costs but $15.00 per 
month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to date of 
issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


CAMPING ‘MAPS, U.S.A.—Spiral-bound book 


- of maps of each state locates all accessible 


campsites with information on road ap- 
proaches, facilities. Nothing like it available 
—only $1.95. Camping Maps,-U.S.A., Box 162, 
Upper Montclair 35, N. J. 


MAPS of any Florida city or county, 50¢ each, 


mailed postpaid. DOLPH MAP CO., Lang 
Building, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


REMEMBER YOUR TRAVELS BETTER with 54 
Post Cards Gift Pack—$1.00. U.S. Capitols, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, U.N. & U.S. 
map 6 packs—$5.00; 13 packs—$10.00; 20 
packs—$25.00 prepaid. Mayrose Company, 
Linden, N. J. 


BY GEORGE! by Betty J. Miller, is the funniest 
book you will ever read! Exciting TRUE story 
of two girls in a boat—literally all at sea! 
ILKA CHASE says: "BY GEORGE! is down- 
right funny!" and MOTOR BOATING says: 
"BY GEORGE! is a must!''—Colony Bookshop, 
318 Royal Palm Way, Palm Beach, Florida. 
$3.80 prepaid. Personally autographed by 
the author. 
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POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN MOTORING MANUAL 
—lInformative, 140 pages, on motoring in 
Europe. Trip Preparation & Maps. Data on 15 
countries; Motels; Hotels; Restaurants; Nite 
Spots; Currency Conversions; Climates; Shop- 
ping; Kilometer Charts; Road & Route Data. 
Send $2 for postpaid copy to E. S. Lee, 
P.O. Box 5505, Daytona Beach 2, Florida. 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for ‘men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships 
and yachts traveling foreign countries. Ex- 
perience ' unnecessary. Free information. 
DAVENPORT FOREIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-H, 
GPO New York 1, N. Y. 


CARRY FIRE PROTECTION IN YOUR TRAVELS. 
Light weight midget extinguisher only $4.95 
PPD. Details free. Clayton 1. Mampa, 19 E. 
Ohio, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


MOVING ABROAD? Whether it is a trunk or 
a house full of furniture, to any place in the 
world—Contact us for quotation. UNITED, 
243 West 60th Street, NYC, Circle 7-3191., 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 
port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 
sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader 
guides you. Free list 157 Imports," details. 
MELLINGER, X836, Los Angeles 24. 


SOUVENIR SPOONS—Sterling Silver collec- 
tor's items for all 48 States. Teaspoons $2.95 
each, Demitasse $2.35 each postpaid. FTI in 
continental limits. Porsi Products, Inc., Dept. 
“TP. O. Box 1737, Bridgeport, Conn. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As o reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE"’, you can appreciate that 
more than 832,500 others will read it. If you 

, have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
"MARKET PLACE"’. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. 
Advance payment required. Forms close 6 
weeks preceding date of issue. Although every 
reasonable precaution is taken to assure_relia- 
bility of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume 
responsibility for misunderstandings arising 


from any purchase or sale of any articles or 
services herein advertised. 


Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


PLEASURE ISLAND — 


A Moby Dick Whale hunt, a Treasure Island pirate cruise and other 
seafaring thrills of the Yankee Clipper era will be 

brought vividly to life in Pleasure Island, New England’s 
newest and largest man-made tourist attraction opening June 22. 
Rising rapidly to completion on 80 acres along Boston’s 

busy outer belt Trunk Route 128, Pleasure 

Island will offer a multi-million-dollar variety of 
Disneyland-type land and water rides, shows and animated spec- 
tacles and exhibits planned to appeal to every 

member of the family. The big Massachusetts 

playpen will re-create much of the exciting atmosphere of 
Western frontier living as well as the 


authenticity of yesterday’s New England. A stellar attraction 
of the $4,000,000 development will be Clipper Cove, 

an authentically reproduced whaling port. Departing from a 
wharf typical of the period, whaling 

boats, with a harpooner at the helm, will take visitors on an 
exciting hunt for the Great White Whale, Moby Dick. 

The trip—through waters perilous with animated 

swordfish and sharks—is climaxed with the rearing up of a 
70-foot replica of Moby Dick spouting water and 

finally sinking back into the depths. Other attractions will 
include a buried treasure hunt, rides in a 

restored 1909 Cadillac and a mine where visitors 

can pan for gold dust assisted by several “sourdoughs”. 
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Las Vegas: The annual home show, 
highlighted by a trailer display, is 
slated for June 3-6 at the Las Vegas 
race track ... Usual big doings at 
the night spots include a new Le 
Lido de Paris show due at the Star- 
dust Hotel the end of June, direct 
from Paris .. . Locals anticipate ca- 
pacity visitors at recreational facili- 
ties such as Mead, Lake Mohave 
and Mt. Charleston. These spots, 
some 30 miles from the city, offer 
much angling, boating, and sight- 
seeing... Tours can be arranged in 
Vegas to take you to Hoover Dam, 
Death Valley, and the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon. Prices range 
from about $4.00 to Hoover Dam 
to $16.50 for an overnight trip to 
the Grand Canyon. 

Atlanta: Baseball is in full swing in 
June with the Atlanta Crackers hav- 
ing a sixteen-game home schedule 
... An Atlanta edition of Disney- 
land is a popular attraction north 
of the city: Storyland, with amuse- 
ment rides, picnic grounds, fun 
houses... Aunt Fanny’s Cabin, an 
ante-bellum plantation, offers visi- 
tors a pleasant setting for luncheon 
or dinner just north of Atlanta, the 
rustic restaurant specializing in real 
southern. cooking, served by Negro 
porters attired in Civil War dress 
... In town, Davis Cross Keys serves 
up Georgia’s State dish—fresh-water 
catfish and hush puppies—plus or- 
gan music and special platters for 
kids. c 
Chicago: Showboat is the Music 
Theatre’s first offering, with Allan 
Jones as star... Ravinia Music Fes- 
tival opens with Pierre Monteux 
conducting the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on June 30... Free out- 
door concerts resume in Grant Park 
June 24... Music Man continues a 
long run at the Shubert... Red 
Skelton cuts up at the Chez Paree 


until June 6, followed .by Tony ° 


Bennett and Count Basie . . . the 
Dukes of Dixieland jazz up the Blue 
Note through June 21, Sarah 


Vaughan bowing for the rest of the 
month... The Empire Room is pre- 
senting a jazz festival June 1-24... 
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Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bai- 
ley Circus is at the International 
Amphitheatre June 12-21... . Horse 
races run at Balmoral June 6, 10, 13, 
17 and 20 and at Arlington June 27. 
Denver: National AAU track and 
field championships June 19-20 are 
at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder . . . Centennial Square 
Dance Festival is at picturesque 
Estes Park June 1-7... White-water 
boat races at Dillon June 6-7 feature 
state and world champion boatsmen 
in kayak and canoe races. Another 
round of boat races is scheduled 
June 11-14 at Salida . . . Water ski- 
ing competition is slated at 8,369- 
foot-high Grand Lake June 13... 
State high school championship 
rodeo romps at Westminster June 
19-21... Other rodeos are planned 
during the month at Pueblo June 
27-28, Grand Junction June 18-20, 
Hotchkiss June 12, and Westclifte 
June 21. 

San Francisco: Racing at Bay Mead- 
ows will continue through June 13, 
Tuesday through Saturday . . . Free 
polo matches run each Sunday at 
12:30 p.m. at Golden Gate Park 
Stadium ... World-acclaimed Bol- 
shoi Ballet performs at the Opera 
House June 2-6... Annual outdoor 
music festival starts June 14 and 
continues each Sunday throughout 
summer... Judy Holliday arrives in 
Bells ave Ringing at the Curran for 
a four-week stand June 1... Once 
More With Feeling starring Fernan- 
do Lamas moves into Alcazar June 
8-July 4... Two for the Seesaw with 
Ruth Roman and Jeffrey Lynn 
opens May 25 for four weeks ... 
The Boy Friend is expected to run 
through June at the Bella Pacific, a 
new theater that opened April 10 
... Winterland Auditorium will be 
the scene of Shipstad & Johnson’s 
Ice Follies opening June 17 and con- 
tinuing through August. 

New Orleans: In the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel’s Blue Room, comedians Betty 
Kean and Lew Parker are on view 
till June 11, when Vaughn Monroe 
takes over... Pete Fountain, the 
great jazz clarinetist, formerly with 


Lawrence Welk’s orchestra, has 
opened his own club, Dan’s Bateaux 
Lounge, on Bourbon St., in the 
French Quarter . .. Weekly jam ses- 
sions are now a popular attraction 
in the Quarter’s Dream Room, start- 
ing each Sunday at—yes—4:00 a.m. 
... June 21-25, Orleans»Gallery, on 
Royal St., will stage an “Art for 
Architecture’”’ show ... Power-boat 
enthusiasts from nearly every South- 
ern state will converge on Lake 
Pontchartrain June 13-14 for the 
annual Pan-American Regatta. 

Phoenix: Temperatures of 110° are 
not uncommon for late June, al- 
though the mercury at night ranges 
between 66° and 74°, but there is 
almost no possibility of rain. The 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce has 
finally gone to war on factions 
that say Phoenix is hot in summer. 
The Chamber agrees it’s hot... 
Work will start next month on the 
$1,800,000 Hotel Superstition Ho 
at Apache Junction, 32 miles east of 
Phoenix. The 144-room hotel will 
be the area’s first major structure, 
at the gateway of the storied Super- 
stition Mountains . . . Major sports 
activities will = be. Pacific Coast 
League home games of the defend- 
ing champion Phoenix Giants. It 
will be Portland June 5-7, Seattle 


"June 8-10, Vancouver June 11-14. 


Seattle: The Rainiers of the Pacific 
Coast League have fifteen home 
stands at Sick’s Stadium starting 
with Sacramento June 16-18... 


True touch of the old West can be — 


found at nearby Woodinville which 
unveils its annual rodeo June 21... 
Beautiful Lake Washington on the 
east side of the city will be the scene 
of two sailboat races: For the Mal- 
lory Cup June 6-7 and the Adams 
Cup June 22-24 >. . Across the lake, 
Bellevue and Kirkland combine to 
stage their annual horse show at 
Bridle Trails State Park June 20-21 
... Trout fishing will be in full 
swing and June is usually a fair one 
for salmon... A day’s trip aboard 
the Sightseer affords a spectacular 
view of this marine-minded city for 
the guest. 


This Musical Decanter with Bubbling Ele- 
phant Design holds 27 ounces and plays 
$5 -95 the tune "HOW DRY | AM", stops play- 


price 


postage ing automatically when set down. 
prepaid 


The steel case is finished in gleaming 
polished brass, 111!/.” high and 3!” wide, with 
nickel plated spout especially designed for easy 
pouring. Top pulls out for easy filling. 

Gift boxed in white corrugated carton 
with attractive lithographed label showing the de- 
canter. 
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ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TD-6 
43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please send me ( ) MUSICAL DECANTERS @ $5.95 each. 


We reserve the right to refund if supply is exhausted 
before we receive your order. 


ZONE... .STATE. 
three for $15.95. Sorry, No C.O.D.'s 
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AMERICA — 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


TASCAYV SNES ans Seats ER sia ais Oise arels $423.00 


[] GLACIER-PACIFIC NORTHWEST- 


CANADIAN ROCKIES. 15 days....... $481.00 


[1 GRAND CANYON-CALIFORNIA- 


CANADIAN ROCKIES. 15 days........ $470.00 


[1 GRAND CANYON-CALIFORNIA- 


“ 
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YELLOWSTONE. 15 days............ $499.00 
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CAPE COD-NANTUCKET. 6 days...... $165.00 
NEW ENGLAND, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

THA Ay Sisal asche cease coe ect a cians $169.00 
ONTARIO LAKELANDS, MONTREAL 

TAA S0 UE issevarsee Re ase Pete cag ieee $185.00 
“RICHELIEU’’ CRUISE-TOURS, SAGUENAY. 
ORMAVS it, Fiaclate ao Mere s Slavenrereliave sido $265.00 
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| See it now! See the most and enjoy the best, on famous COOK’S TOURS® 
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The best of the West! Carefree, delightful tours of Western Wonder- 
lands, First-class accommodations, pullmans, finest hotels, sightseeing 
with experienced guides. Escorted groups leave Chicago wrekens 
Fares listed are minimum, plus tax. 


14 days dc SRE etree ie ces ee tone $545.00 
PACIFIC COAST-CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
QD GAYS ess, Sess jo ocd ee ene ae es $636.00 


COMPLETE TOUR OF THE WEST. National Parks, 
Canadian Rockies, California, Pacific North- 
west. 29) days.cic.s wus ona leiatdle eau eRe $974.00 


New England and Eastern Canada tours by private motor coaches 
and cruising steamers. Best hotels, meals, sightseeing. Groups leave 
New York weekends with experienced escorts. 


ARISTO-SAGUENAY CRUISE-TOURS. 
O days- (hoo. aii nue sie sea $275.00 


CANADIAN LAKELANDS-SAGUENAY. 

10-11-12 days from MR iat Hoe ito c -, $296.00 
ROMANTIC GASPE, QUEBEC, MONTREAL. 

13 days esis FU s,s eae ead een $325.00 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 

LA Ca ysl Ges Soiree Peele note Galeton $355.00 


Have fun! Make new friends! On a famous, thrifty, Cook’s popular Western Tour. Friendly 
groups travel on air-conditioned coach trains. Overnight stops at fine hotels. Room with bath. 
Leave Chicago weekends. 
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CALIFORNIA-GRAND CANYON. Including San 
Francisco, Old Santa Fe, Hollywood, Tiju- 
ana, Mexico, and motorcoach sidetrips. 14 
Casts Bo Peas laces ania oils $287.00 
hnicl mY OSemiitemeanks -oeiqaeiieeei eee $320.00 


O 


CANADIAN ROCKIES-CALIFORNIA-GRAND CAN- 
YON. Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Steamer 
trip to Seattle. Columbia River motorcoach 
trip. Los Angeles and San Francisco. Holly- 
wood, and much mere! 15 days. Only $353.00 
Incl. Yosemite Park .............. $386.00 | 


Reserve now — — a fabulous Cook’s Tour of EUROPE 


WONDERTOURS. 35 days. ..... From $777.00 
POPULAR OLD WORLD TOURS. 
4] days, ERO Job conmigo ia From $973.00 


CLASSIC TOURS. 53-57 days... From $1939.00 


COLLEGE VACATION jTOURS. 
RAQVAAYS. ia tadse ctenSte eee iel eve sone From $1790.00 
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NORTHERN SCENIC TOURS. 


4825 1 daysie non ae eee From $1715.00 
7-COUNTRY TOURS, 35 days. . .From $1321.00 
GRAND TOURS. 56 days...... From $2299.00 


PILGRIMAGE TOURS. Many itineraries and 
options. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR FREE, INFORMATIVE FOLDERS — 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR WRITE: 
INFORMATION-BY-MAIL DEPARTMENT 
— ATTN: MR. C. D. HILL. 


